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OFFICIAL REPORT 


Of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Iowa 
Millers’ Association. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Millers’ Association was called to order at 11 
o'clock a. m., in the council: room, at the 
City of Des Moines, on January 15th, by 
President J. J. Snouffer, of Cedar Rapids, 
and at once proceeded to business. 

The minutes of the last—the semi-annual 
meeting held at Oskaloosa—were read and 
approved, 

The calling of the roll of members was 
dispensed with. 

On motion, Mr. Wm. Milligan, of St. Louis, 
was elected an honorary member of the 
association. 

On motion the following named pm 
were elected members of the association: 
Replogles & Brown, Farragut, Iowa; Con- 
signey, Worth & Kinney, Avoca, Iowa; 
Henry White, Volga City, Iowa, upon sign- 
ing the constitution and paying the member- 
ship fee, 

The report of the secretary as treasurer of 
the association was then read and approved. 
This report showed that sixteen new members 
had joined the association during the past 
year. 

On motion, Mr. J. G. Sharp, Mr. R. 
Nicholson, and Mr, C. A. Bryan were appointed 
a committee to investigate the finanical con- 
dition of the association and report the 
amount of assessment necessary to carry the 
association through the year 1879. 

The reports of the committees appointed at 
the last meeting were then called for. The 
first being upon our present constitution and 
by-laws, to report any changes that may 
seem to them advisable. Chairman J. R. 
Serrin of that committee, submitted the 
following: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


The committee appointed on _ consti- 
tution and by-laws regret that the 
matter has not been more fully pre- 
pared in detail for your consideration. 


So many important matters appear to me to 
press themselves upon our attention as we 
investigate the subject of organization, and 
for which our present association does not 
provide that we labor under much difficulty 
in selecting that which requires your im- 
mediate attention and action. Hence we 
have presented all to which our attention has 
been called by the various correspondents to 
whom we have directed letters of inquiry, 
and in the order in which they have received 
the greatest attention from our millers. 

It will be apparent to those of our mem- 
bers that have given and considerable atten- 
tion to the workings of our present organiza- 
tion, that there is something wanting to make 
our association what should be expected 
from those representing an interest so 
vast as that of the manufacture of flour; 
an interest second to only one other in this 
country. Many of the industries of far less 
importance than that of ours have more ef- 
fectual organizations whereby they are ena- 
bled to control their own business to such an 
extent that it is almost impossible for even a 
member of their organization to cripple it or 
make it unprofitable by paying ruinous com- 
missions or cutting prices below that of the 
cost of the raw material of which their prod- 
ucts are manufactured. Notably among 
these I might refer to the stove, book, coal 
and petroleum trades. These and other in- 
dustries have through their organizations the 
power to so control either the supply or 
prices as to prevent any great loss from over 
production or cutting of ‘prices below a given 
or living rate. The miller, on the other hand, 
great and important as the business he rep- 
resents is, is not only the prey of all other 
industries with which he comes in contaet, 





but is his own and most dreaded foe. The 





practice of hauling his products to the 
market of a neighboring miller and paying 
some middle man extra commission for dis- 
posing of his products, which in turn draws 
the. ire of his neighbor, who enters the 
market of his offending brother and, to in- 
‘duce some dealer to handle his product, flour, 
pays a still higher commission, or offers it at 
a ruinous price, so as to revenge himself on 
his fellow. This in time, brings out further 
concessions from the first actor to the dealer, 
so that in a short time each is hauling or 
shipping his product to his neighbor’s 
market or town at great expense, and selling 
it at prices that, if continued would in time 
bankrupt a Stewart or a Vanderbilt. All this 
may be fun to the consumers, commission 
men and owners of transportation lines; but 
will in the end, if persevered ig, I assure you, 
be the financial death of the ‘parties furnish- 
ing the music for the dance. 


If the consumer received any lasting bene- 
fit from the above transaction, then there 
might be some palliation for the disturbed 
business relation that is sure to follow when 
this state of affairs prevails. Such a benefit 
is only apparent, for in time a compromise is 
patched up, and up go prices of flour to an 
unreasonable advance to cover the loss in the 
former decline. But the miller, in working 
back to better prices, fails to induce his com- 
mission men to work down to their former 
commission, and while the consumer pays 
the advance in flour he still pays the ad- 
vanced commission—the miller no longer 
controlling the price of his flour or the cost of 
selling the same. 

Gentlemen, how many of you have seen or 
know of this state of affairs in your own im- 
mediate vicinity. I have been asked a score 
of times in the last few months if there is no 
remedy for this in our state organization. I 
confess that I can see none. But surely Iowa, 
that has so successfully grappled with the in- 
surance question, can, through proper organ- 
izations, in a measure head off this, the great- 
est of drawbacks on the milling interest of 
the state. Let our organization through 
proper rules and regulations, bring the man- 
ufacturer and consumer of flour in closer re- 
lation to each other in the proper districts, 
and both will be benefited thereby. This is 
within our legitimate sphere, and in no par- 
ticular interferes with the rights belonging to 
others. 

Again, I might call your attention to the 
present condition of the patent right 
business; and right here I will stop and say 
that millers as a class are not at war with 
inventors or patentees, but claim that when 
they purchase an expensive machine with 
the right to use the same, other parties 
claiming further royalty for its use must 
establish their rights, especially when they 
claim they know the parties of whom the 
purchases were made were infringing their 
rights and yet make no effort to prevent, 
said parties from so doing. It is evident to 
the average honest and fair-minded man 
that parties making these claims are either 
knaves or fools. Knaves for allowing other 
parties to dispose of their property and then 
demand indemnity of innocent holders; or 
fools, to suppose that all purchasers will sub- 
mit quietly to their demands under such cir- 
cumstances. To protect ourselves against 
these carrion crows, we ought to have a 
strong and united organization, with a re- 
sponsible head, to whom should be delegated 
by the various state organizations power to 
act as circumstances may require. Alt!:ough 
past and coming events indicate that the 
millers will be successful in the only two suits 
now pending, other vultures are hovering 
over what appears to them a rich field for 
wealth if not glory. I will here in this con- 
nection repeat what I have had occasion to 
incorporate in my report to another branch 
of our organization, that if it became neces- 
sary for our present defense to reorganize 
our defense association, it will be under such 
circumstances as will not inure to the benefit 
of those who stand quietly by while the 
battle wages, and in the event of success 
will cry aloud, “see what we have done;” or, 
in case of failure will say, “I told you so” I 
could, if time would permit, read you letter 
after letter, from members of both state 
and national associations, that indicate an 
entire change of base, It may surprise many 
of you if our present defense association in- 
stead of acting as now on the defensive in 





relation to the patent claims may become the 
strongest ally of the patent ring; and that 
too in self-defense. Such, however, may be 
the result of this unequal contest. I need 
not repeat here what has again and again 
appeared in our milling papers, that a com- 
promise could be effected at any day for a 
comparatively small sum, especially if the 
association would consent to surrender what 
evidence has already been collected, and 
retire from the contest. It is estimated that 
there are over 600 mills in Iowa that are now, 
or very soon will be, interested in the present 
claims made by the various patent rings; 
of these only 82 are engaged in the contest. 
Should these decide to abandon their defense 
and permit the rings to seek their anticipated 
wealth from those outside the association, 
do you suppose they would tenderly let them 
down, or would they seek to increase their 
demands to make up for the loss sustained 
in their contest with the associations? 
Gentlemen, how many of ws, looking at this 
matter in the light of dollars and cents only, 
(which appears to be the way it is looked at 
by those outside the defense association) 
would not avail themselves of an opportunity 
to cover themselves by the last operation. 
We do not wish to threaten, but deem it our 
duty to point out the indications of the 
times. 


Again, if we look at the statistics and see 
the vast amount of wheat raised in our state, 
and consider the comparatively small quanti- 
ties that leave usin the shape of flour, we 
will find there another field for the useful- 
ness of a strong and compact organization. 
Minneapolis and St. Louis, although situated 
as far in the interior as Iowa, with no better 
natural advantages, are to-day, through their 
comparitively limited organizations, able to 
send their flour to all quarters of the globe, 
at a remunerative price, and yet pay about 
Chicago prices for their grain. We have no 
data from which to fix the increased ship- 
ments of wheat over those of flour from our 
state to the seaports; but a careful review of 
the Chicago grain markets indicate that the 
rate of increase of wheat over flour is very 
great in the last ten years. It appears from 
such a review that the shipment of flour 
from Chicago for the year 1869 was 2,339,063 
barrels; that for the year 1878 was 2,845,840 
barrels, an increase of 506,777 barrels. The 
shipment of wheat for the corresponding 
years was for 1869. 13,244,249 bushels; that 
for 1878 was 25,033,141 bushels, showing an 
increase of 11,789,492 bushels, or if reduced 
to flour at four and one-half bushels to the 
barrel, would give 2,664,324 barrels, or nearly 
as much flour as was shipped from Chicago 
in 1878. If we take into consideration with 
these figures the fact that Iowa produced 
for the manufacturing year of 1878, 36,000, - 
000 bushels of wheat, equal to 8,000,000 
barrels of flour, from which should be de- 
ducted say 1,000,000 barrels for consumption 
and seed at home, leaving 7,000,000 barrels 
that ought to be manufactured into flour at 
home. Ofthis amount not more than 1,600,- 
000 barrels are sent abroad, or less than 23 
per cent. The following extract from a 
Chicago trade paper will show that Iowa 
flour stands high in that market for shipping 
purposes: “Owing to the light color of flour 
from Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois this grade 
is much sought after for shipping purposes 
this season.” From this it is apparent that 
Iowa ought to be able to manufacture an 
amount of wheat into flour at least equal to 
her production of the raw material. Lying 
as she does midway between the great wheat 
fields of the northwest and the commercial 
points of shipment, thus enabling her to 
intercept the strong qualities of wheat 
(as they must naturally pass through cur 
domain to reach the markets) and blend 
them with her own, thus uniting strength 
and color in Iowa flour, making it still more 
sought after for foreign markets. With our 
unlimited water power and our vast fields of 
coal, surely such a desirable result ought to 
be within the reach of the milling interest of 
Iowa. How soon we reach it, gentlemen, 
depends upon your action to-day. If you 
give that attention to a proper organization of 
your interests, and establish good and whole- 
some rules. by which flour can be as success- 
fully sold by grade as wheat or other grain, 
you have, in my opinion reached an import- 
ant step in the advancement of the milling 





interest, not only in our own state but in the 





whole country. These conditions of markets 
and wheat, as we now find them, and as we 
all, I infer, should most heartily wish to have 
them, as I have briefly intimated in my fore- 
going remarks, has induced me to prepare 
and present for your consideration the fol- 
lowing, which I have, for want of a better 
name, styled the Iowa Millers’ Loan and Pro- 
tective Association. For whatever flights of 
imagination or foibles that may appear to be 
connected therewith, I alone should be held 
responsible, and a common charity will, I 
presume, induce you to deal with them in a 
spirit of forgiveness if not forgetfulness. 
Knowing that I have already wearied- your 
patience, I will at once present the text of 
the articles of incorporation: 

Beit Known, That we, and all other per- 
sons who may &Scome members of said asso- 
ciation, do hereby associate under the name 
of the Iowa Millers’ Loan and Protective 
Association, and under this title shall tran- 
sact all its business, shall sue and be sued. 

ArT. 1. The objects of this association 
shall be the associating of all engaged in the 
manufacturing of flour, meal and feed in the 
state of Iowa, for mutual assistance, infor- 
mation and pretection. The regular meet- 
ings shall be held on the 3d Wednesday of 
January, at such place as the executive com- 
mittee may designate at the meeting next 
preceding the one so fixed. Its first meeting 
shall be held at Des Moines, Iowa. 

ART. 2. Its officers shall consist of a presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, a 
board of directors consisting of seven mem- 
bers, and an executive committee consisting 
of five members, who shall be elected at the 
annual meeting each year, by ballot as here- 
inafter provided. 

ART. 3. The president shall preside at all 
meetings of the association; call special 
meetings when requested by nine or more 
members; be a menber of the board of direc- 
tors and the executive committee; and dis- 
charge the duties usually devolving upon his 
office. 

ArT. 4. The vice president shall in the ab- 
sence of the president, discharge all the du- 
ties of the president. 

ArT. 5. The secretary shall keep the rec- 
ords of all the meetings of the association; 
reeeive all moneys and pay them over to the 
treasurer; and keep a full and complete rec- 
ofd of each run of buhrs paid for and each 
note given by aay member. At each meeting 
he shall present a written account, in detail, 
of such proceedings as may have transpired 
in his office, and of all orders and rulings of 
the board of directors and executive commit- 
tee, of buth of which he shall be a member; and 
shall discharge such other duties as may be 
required of him by the association. 

ArT. 6, The treasurer shall disburse all 
moneys, only on the order of the president, 
countersigned by the secretary, and shall, at 
each meeting of the association, present a 
written account in detail of all moneys re- 
ceived and paid out of his office during the 
year. 

Art. 7. The board of directors shall take 
charge of all business of the association, not 
otherwise delegated to other officers; shall 
conduct all suits for or against the associa- 
tion, or its members, as hereinafter provided ; 
fix and assess all fines; make all needed rules 
and regulations for the government of the as- 
sociation, not otherwise provided for and not 
inconsistent herewith; may meet from time 
to time and at such places as may be most 
convenient for its members; for which serv- 
ices and expenses they shall receive——per 
mile and $—— per day. The secretary shall 
receive such an additional sum per annum as 
may be fixed by the board. Provided, how- 
ever, that nothing in this article shall be con- 
strued to applied to expenses incurred in de- 
termining disputes between members of the 
association. 

ArT. 8. Every person engaged in the man- 
ufacture of flour, meal or feed may become a 
member of this association by paying to the 
secretary $—— for each run of buhrs oper- 
ated on wheat, middlings or feed, and sign- 
ing such obligations as may be presented, 
binding the applicant to pay such assessments 
as shall from time to time be levied by the 
association, and paying such dues and fines as 
may be provided for by the by-laws. But in 
case any applicant shall desire to borrow any 
sum of money not to exceed per cent 


Concluded on Page 72, 
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Notice to Mill Owners. 
Parties wishing information regarding the Improved 
La Crosse Emery Whee! Millstone Dresser will address, 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 
La Conan,’ Wis. 








Notice to Our Readers. 

The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to all of its readers for the discussion of 
topics relatirg to milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and 
alwaye pay for the stamps and trouble. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 
La Crosse, Wis. 





Our Club List. 


In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who'’have asked us toclub our paper with some one or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
have arranged with a few of the most important papers. 
Others will be added to tue list as asked for: 


Regular Price. 
The Northwestern Miller with 


Club Price. 


Scientific American. ......--- 6 20, $5.20, 
London Milier (monthly )..... 4.50, 3.50, 
American Miller (monthiy). 4.00. 3.25. 
The Mili Stone (monthly)... he 3.00, 


An lintringement. 


It having bee» called to ou: attention that certain 
parties. in Michizan, and other places. are buiiding wnd 
expusing for sale certain mill-stone dressing inachines, 
and using thereon EMERY WHEELS. which they cail 
“CORUNDUM WRKEELS,” notice is hereby given that all 
euch wheels used for dressing mill stoner, exc: pt they be 
used on the machine known as the “{[mproved La Crosse 
Emery Wheel Miil Stone Dresser,” (Ostrander, Hoppin 
& Dean, proprietors) ure un INFRINGEMENT on_ the 
patents under which said linj roved Emery Wheel Mill- 
stone Dresser is made and sold. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Notice to Advertisers. 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published. It is a 
regular weekly visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising. and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week. We have lately made 
out new and complete lists of the millers. millwrights. 
etc. in the United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NoRTHWESTERN MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Ous rates of advertising are 
lower according to the circulation than those o7 
any other milling journal published, Address, 
with copy of advertisement, 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
LA Crome, Wis. 


ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY. 


Nore.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which th2 advertisements do 
not appear, 
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Thos. Bradford & Co..........ccesee-ceee seeeenes 
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OD Paar B00. 55) kee. cdspeick. co cnssun ciaivs-vs 8 

Books— . 


Henry Carey Baird & Co, P hiladelphia enecshesent ’ 

F. Keppy, Bridgeport, Cann..........00---s.c0s 
Boiler Compound— 

Lye €& Zimerle......cccccccccscccccccccccecceces 6 
Bolting Cloth— 

oS oe er eee. eee ere 


C K Bullock, Philadelphia.... ...............-.- 76 
Samuel Carey, New York...... ..-.--..--------- 76 
SE RN 5 oo 5osncinntnpesecdbh o0$h once 76 
Ty ROI ov bins cc cade cacpeccncscnances 


Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis.............--.-- 
Hower, Babeock & Co, Silver Creek, N 
John James & Co, La Crosse ....--.-. 
O A Pray & Co, Minneapolis. ....... ......-..--- 
Bolting Reels— 
C BSlater & Co, Blanchester, O....... .........- 


Bran Dusters-- 





Stephen Hughes & Co, Hamilton, 0 el re V7 

ne Chee Benton, NOE. Seo. ec cececicvisccis 

Wm Richmond, Lockport, N:Y...........-.. Sante (ee 
Brush Machines— 

Barnard & Leas Mf’g Co. Moline..........-..---- 80 

Mowes, Tintoodk & Oo. ..... 022000 .00.ccccesccasss 80 

Ess ais cso ado ccbkbesenccaccsteqess 7 
Coil Springs for Mill Spindles— 

Totin A> Maier. «2.2.20. ccs coves cccccwsecsce 78 
Corundum Tool— 

Weed & Co, Dayton, O. ............-....-0000ee- V7 
Diamond Buhr Dressers— 

Benton Buhr Dresser Co, La Crosse....:......--- 78 

PO TIMOER.. «oa 04s v2 0 a00p wpe cceccccccioceccse 80 

Thos McFeely, Union City, Ind................. 
Draughtsman and Mechanical Engineer— 

P Thernely, Tin Crome :... 2.22. cccccccsccscccss 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser— 

Ostrander, Hoppin & Deen.................-.-.- vel) 
Engines, Boilers, etc.— : 

Be GODS bas ac svavcce seoheens ewkianaipes 80 

Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind........... 8é 
Keed Water Heater— 

Stillwell & Bierce Mfg company, Dayton......... 
Flour Packers— 

Barnard & Leas, Moline, Ill..............-.----- 80 
Tron and Porcelain Rollers, Middlings Crush- 

ers, ete.— 

PE EES TID ns cvcctcpecccnccbentccccescsnce 80 

Spee, Clans BH Oe... ccc cectccscisscocccscccseus 76 

OA Pray & Uo...... bpiepenud Webnje dv Seachshiuee 938 
Mill Dress— 

PER ccivpmaeh> siaskandennaskesoas¢eve> 76 
Mill Furnishers— 

E P Allis & Co, Milwaukee ..... occcccececeeccecs 80 
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Geo R Gale, Cleveland............ Ba Sha Bacon “in 
BP.Gamp, Chieago.- .s6 253.25. 5S. 
Sets James & Co. 225. 0c... cdnecsedetcs ces 
Munson Bros. Utica, N Y..................- oh 
J T Noye & Son, Baffalo............... .ce-eee: 
OA Pray & Co, Minneapolis 
Williams & Orton Mf'g Co...... ...........-..-- 
Mill Picks— 
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John C Higgins, Chicago.... ............-2.200e 80 
Mill Stone Drivers and Bails— 

W E Sergeant, Minneapolis.... ...............- 7 

Craik Turbine Mfg Co, La Crosse... ........... 78 


Mill Stones— 
Re NR Os Sine a einen. wang upanes 
Samuel Carey. New York. ........6..2.ce0-+--0- 
Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis.............-.... q 
Geo R Gale, Cleveland ...........ccccescescecees 
Munson Reve, Uti 


ne 


es 


Mill weighs “i 

Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis...............-.. 6 

PEE CES cogs na venswisdapetheccabasreescscce 
MisecWaneous— 

John ® Barret & Co, Chicago...............-2.-. 7 

Nicollet House, Minneapolis................-.... q 
Portable Mitls— 

Than, Brmlord & Oe, nec scivicssecdscsevscsencs 

i CE pee 
Pulleys, Shafting, etc.— 

Oe Oe Be eee ee eee ree 

Wiilliame & Ortou Mfg Co......... .......22-2 26. 
Purifiers— 

Collme & Gathmann, Chicago........... 2.2.2... 80 

M Palmer, West Salem, Wis Fir 

D Reynolds, Minneapolis. ......... 2.2... ao(s i Se 

Reel & Seyler. Cedarville, Lil 
Parifying and Rebolting— 

IN EINE v6. cog Wer wesuSacs duets spe es ese sole wr 
Railiwags— 
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Chicagu, Milwaukee & Sr. Panl...............2.. 76 
Chicago & N. rth wertetan... . 6. nice cscs cc cce- sacs TH 
Se ee ee ee Sah ass 6 
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M Dea Pee rus, 0 Web leaininhic seecid dala gsbismesad 
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Wim Richmond, Lockport, N Y.............-.... V6 
Special Notices— 
MN Ons wckiy cn ciintarhcebetebes Ghebwe ss co 78 
SURNAM iikncsan cdube yon ceek'sé 7s 
SORDOC TOMES | 0.55 cp cctins Sb Quvietwhals cee Fes 48 
Howes, Babcuck & Cu...... 2... .seceseceee 66 
OE DER i ccccnecdsstevaes 7 
Ostrander. Hoppin & Dean 7s 
Richmond City Mill Works................-...-. vt 
Water Wheels— 
Craik Turbine Mfg company, La Crosse. ......... 78 
James Léffel & Co. Springfield, Ohio............. %6 
O A Pray & Co, Minneapolis............ ........ 8 
Stilwell & Bierce Mf’g Co, Dayton, Ohio......... 77 
SE TRO TE o's nonce hoo praces denne 78 
DU EG Jcndeckutuashp nave senicee rng? beans 76 
Wheat Heaters— 
J W Birdwell, Minneapolis................--.--- 7 
Gratiot Bros, Platteville, Wis.... ..............- V7 
De Dn 0. ies Bis rack <ntwesedink ines pad vehi 78 


Wire Rope Transmission— 
Williams & Orton Mf'g Co. ......... ..--.-0-0--- 





“IMPORTANT “ANNOUNCEMENT. 





In Accordance with the demands of the times, 
we shall, on and after Jan, 1st, 1879, discount 
from our present prices of the EUREKA, the 
EUREKA BRUSH, and the BOOTH SEPA- 
RATOR, 15 per cent, with an additional dis- 
count of 10 per cent if Cash is paid in 30 
days from dat of shipment of machines. 

HOWES, BABCOCK & CO., 
Silver Creek. N. Y. 





We understand that James Emerson’s 
new book on water wheels will be out 
in two or three weeks. 





Messrs. C. B. SLATER & Co., of Blan- 
chester, Ohio, have our thanks for a 
copy of their new circular, describing 
their improved reel. 








ADVICES from winter wheat sections 
are mostly to the effect that the winter 
so far has been a favorable one and _ the 
present prospects for the crop are good. 
The acreage is considerably larger than 
that of last year. 





Mr. Frank Litre, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has our thanks for a copy of the 
Kalamazoo Gazette containing a report of 
the proceedings of the sixth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Agricul- 
tural Societies of Michigan, of which Mr. 
Little is secretary. 





Oor readers are respectfully requested 
to notice the change in the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. Howes, Babcock & Co., 
manufacturers of the “Eureka” cleaning 
machinery. ‘They embody in their ad- 
vertisement the discount from their list 








with additional discount for cash, which 


dan 31, 187 9. 





they have witie the subject of a Ascial 
notice in our columns during the last 


..4 four or five weeks. 








‘THE astronomical observatory given 
by ex-Governor Washburn to the Wis- 
consin State University, at Madison, is 
completed and the great telescope is in 
position. On Wednesday of this week 
a bill was introduced into the legislature 
to make the donor an honorary life 
member of the board of regents of the 
university as a mark of appreciation of 
his generosity. 








What it Will Do. 


The following letter tells its own 
story so directly to the point that any 
comment is superfluous. We submit it 
as an: answer to the many inquiries we 
are receiving every day: 

Messrs, Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 

I have used your Emery Wheel Stone Dres- 
ser for the last eight months and _ like it bet- 
ter every time; cannot sec where any im- 
provement is needed, as it can be handled 
with greater precision than apick inthe hands 
of the most skillful stone dresser. With the 
furrowitg wheel that came with the machine 
Ihave furrowed eight run of stone and it is 
good for as much more work. The facing 
wheel has worn but very little, it seems as if 
it will last forever. Think it would be a bad 
policy for anyone to undertake to granulate 
wheat without one of your machines. It is 
just as necessary for soft winter wheat as 
for hard and dry Minnesota wheat. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY JONES. 

Plattsburg, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1879. 





An Insufficient Plea. 

There is an old saying that the devil 
is not so black as he is painted, and if 
we are to believe the statements of 
the secretary of the American Mid- 
dlings Purifier Co., in his letter to the 
Scientific American, which we republish 
this week from the last issue of that 
paper, we must come to the conclusion 
that the so-called “Cochrane ring” has 
been grossly maligned and grievously 
wronged both in pocket and reputation 
by the millers of the United States. 
With the question of veracity between 
Mr. Peck and the managers of the de- 
fense against the Cochrane patents we 
have nothing now to“say. It is prob- 
able that within a few weeks at the 
farthest a decision will be reached that 
will be accepted as final by both parties, 
which decision will, we feel confident, 
be adverse to Mr. Peck and his com- 
pany. Believing as we have that the 
whole Cochrane business was conceived 
for the purpose of extorting money 
from the progressive millers of the 
country, and that the process originally 
invented by Mr. Cochrane, although it 
may have remedied some of the defects 
in the old system of close grinding and 
enabled him to bolt the flour through 
finer cloths, to be as different from what 
is distinctly known as the “New Process” 
system as darkness is from light, we 
have always opposed his claims to the 
best of our ability. Seeing no necessity 
on the part of the managers of the de- 
fense to resort to any misstatement or 
artifice to create an impression in their 
favor, we are not prepared to accept 
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Mr. Peck’s assertions as. a pri evi- 
dence that there has been such artifice 
or misstatement. It is, however, no more 
than fair both to the A. M. Purifier com- 
pany and to our readers that we should / 
publish his letter as we find it. : 


The appeal to the Scientific Ameri. 
can, and through it to inventors gener- 
ally, for sympathy on the ground. that 
the “Cochrane ring” represents the 
whole body of inventors and is fighting 
their battles against an unscrupulous 
and powerful association, the sole object 
of which is to deprive: them of their 
rights, is not sufficiently founded on 
fact. On the contrary, the claim is 
one of unblushing impudence. The 
tender regard which Mr. Peck and 
his associates have for the rights of in- 
ventors is shown by the way they suf- 
fered Mr. Cochrane himself to work his 
first patents alone and unaided until 
such time as his patent could be reissued 
and made valuable to them. Then 
when the chance came to resurrect and 
revamp the old Cochrane patents in 
order to claim the process which rightly 
belonged not to any one inventor, but 
to hundreds of inventors, who, working 
conjointly had made the “new process” 
possible, and when, as one of the agents 
of the A. M. P. Co. declared to us the 
company “saw money in it,” the gal- 
lant Mason, the chivalrous Peck and 
their associates at once developed a 
mighty and most disinterested zeal in 
behalf of the poor inventor, i. e.: Coch- 
rane, and forthwith on his assigning ‘to 
them a large individual jpterest in his 
patents, they took up the cudgels in his 
behalf, giving him a small interest in the 
prospective profits. If the reissue of 
Cochrane’s patents had been for the 
same bungling, incomplete and_use- 
less machinery and _ process _ first 
claimed by Cochrane, then no one 
would have had any objection, for 
neither machine nor process could 
have been of any earthly use in any new 
process mill. But the reissued patents: 
covered much broader ground than the 
originals, which undoubtedly was the 
intention in applying for the reissues. 
In espousing the Cochrane claims and 
using them as a means ofextorting enor- 
mous royalties from the new process 
millers, the high minded and honorable 
patent attorneys whe compose the A. 
M. P. Co. declare themselves the ene- 
mies of a large number ‘of inventors. 
And we are disposed to believe that 
with a very few exceptions the patent 
attorneys (“patent lever shysters,” as 
Hayes, of Detroit, calls them) are the 
worst enemies the inventor has to con-- 
tend with. The claim that because they’ 
are prosecuting a claim to put money 
in their own pockets the “Cochrane: 
ring” is standing between the “poor in- 
ventors” and an organized band of 
thieves is all gammon, and will not de- 
ceive the inventors themselves, much 
less the millers. 

The assertion that the national asso- 
ciation is simply for organized resistance 
to all patents is too ridiculously false to 


It is true that some few 
claims have been withstood and so. far 
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Jan. 31, 1879. 
successfully; but on the other hand the 
members of the association have paid 
freely for the use of many patents and 
have made no complaint. Millers are 
no more careful of the rights of invent- 
ors than are other classes in the com- 
munity and once in a while one is found 
who will deliberately buy a machine 
which he knows to be an infringement; 
trusting to the forbearance or inability 
of the rightful owner of the patent 
for immunity. On the whole, however, 
the millers are as straight in their deal- 
ings with inventors as the inventors are 
with them, and no class of manufactur- 
crs are more prompt to avail themselves 
of new inventions or pay more liberally 
therefor. 








Milling News Items. 


Davenport, Iowa, has six flour mills, © 


In some parts of Illinois the weevil is injur- 
ing the wheat. 


A steam flouring mill is in prospect at Wa- 
terville, Minn. 


De Graff, Minn., has subscribed $2,800 to- 
ward building a mill. 


Frank Judd’s mill! dam at Marine, Minn., 
was washed out last week. 


Indiana farmers are looking forward to a 
splendid crop of winter wheat. 


The three flouring mills at Hastings, Minn., 
are idle on account of low water. 


The new flouring mill at Juneau, Wis., is 
having a good business this winter. 


B. D. Sprague’s mill at Rushford, Minn., 
has shut down for want of wheat. 


The thaw has raised the water enough to 
set the mills at Faribault, Minn., running. 


George and Auren Frary, of Modena, Wis., 
have leased their father’s mill at that place. 


Farrow & Harlow succeed A. Granville 
Harlow, of the grist mill at Buckfield, Maine. 


_Mr, Blandin has withdrawn from the mill- 
ing firm of Ashford & Blandin, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, 


R. T. Jerome, of Lafaregeville, N. Y., is 
succeeded in the milling business by his son, 
L..L. Jerome. 


James Phippen, of Dundas, Minn., has 
leased the Polar Star Mill company’s mill at 
Warsaw, Minn. 


John McRae has the stone nearly all on 
the ground for his new mill on Duncan creek, 
near Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


The Archibald mill at Dundas, Minn., 
which has been shut down for some time, 
started up again last week. 


The firm of Frazier & Pritchard, millers, 
of Adams, N. Y., has dissolved, Mr. Pritch- 
ard continuing the business. 


Burkhardt Bros., of Reed’s Landing, Minn., 
propose to transform the stone brewery at 
that place into a custom mill. 


Geysinger, from Parkersburg, and C. Hiller, 
from Grundy, are operating the Hardin City 
(Iowa) mills, and are doing an extensive 
business, 

In the,opinion of some of the members of 
the Milwaukee chamber of commerce, from 
60 to 75 per cent of last year’s wheat is 
already marketed. 


Oscar Wulff, Henry Walker and Ole Win- 
ters have purchased Mr. Sherry’s saw mill 
property at Neenah, Wis., and intend to 
build a large flouring mill the coming season. 


The mills at Cannon Falls, Minn., can only 
run about half the time on account of low 
water. The Little Cannon river is said to be 
frozen to the bottom except in the middle of 
the channel. 

Charles Fleischer, of Sherman Mills, near 
Random lake, Sheboygan county, Wis., has 
recently improved his flouring mill and added 
new machinery. He has also built a saw 
mill adjoining. 

Wm. Bettes, of the firm of Mayo & Bettes, 
of the Cascade mill at Osceola, Wis., has 
sold his interest in the mill to Lovejoy & Co., 
of Minneapolis, and returned to his home in 
Rockford, Ill. F. G. Mayo, the senior part- 
ner, has disposed of his lumber business in 
Minneapolis to Lovejoy & Co., and will take 
charge of the mill at Osceola. 





Pansies in full bloom were recently found 
nuder the snow at Normal, Ill, 








The A. M. Purifier Co. on the Defensive. 
To the Editor of the Scientific American: 

In your last number you quote, with a 
head note indicating entire sympathy, an 
article from the American Miller, which re- 
cords two decisive defeats recently sustained 
by the American Middlings Purifier company 
—one before Judge Blatchford, against Vail, 
Shotwell & Co., and one in Richmond, Va., 
against the Haxall-Crenshaw company. 

Now as to facts: In the case of Vail, Shot- 
well & Co., Judge Blatchford granted the in- 
junction instead of refusing it, the difference 
being that the plaintiffs prevailed instead of 
the defendants. It might be of interest to 
you to know more of the particulars concern- 
ing this decision. The case was before the 
court upon an interlocutory motion‘ for an 
injunction, not upon the final hearing. The 
defense was conducted by the Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, it paying the expenses for experts, 
attorneys, etc. The argument was thorough 
and exhaustive, continuing through several 
weeks, as it was a test case for that circuit. 
After this elaborate argument the case was 
taken under advisement, and before the 
judge had prepared his opinion the defend- 
ants filed an ex parte suggestion to the effect 
that they had become insolvent and did not 
intend to resume the manufacture of flour, 
and withdrawing objection to the issuing of 
the injunction as prayed for. 

The decisive victory achieved by the de- 
fendants was, that by this timely sur- 
render they prevented Judge Blatch- 
ford from filing an opinion sustaining 
the patents. The bad faith of their 
course is apparent from the facts that the 
suit, although in form against Vail, Shot- 
well & Co., was really a test case against the 
Millers’ Association; that the defendants 
were no more insolvent when the surrender 
was made than when the case was argued; 
and that the expenses incurred by the asso- 
ciation far exceeded any damages which 
-could have been recovered in the particular 
ease. In other words, this is only one of the 
tricks by which infringers hope to exhaust 
the purse and the patience of the patentee 
whose rights they ignore. 

The other decisive victory is found in the 
fact that a bill was filed against the Haxall- 
Crenshaw company, and an answer put 1n; 
there it rested. Some months ago the de- 
fendants obtained an ea parte rule on the 
plaintiffs to file security for costs or show 
that they were carrying on business in the 
state. The rule not having been served on 
the plaintiffs, and their attorney having no 
knowledge of it, the case was dismissed for 
non-compliance. Of course such an order 
would be set aside upon motion, but no evi- 
dence having been put in upon either side, 
the plaintiffs chose the less troublesome and 
and less expensive course of filing a new bill, 
the costs being about $12. 

It is upon such chaff as this that the mill- 
ing journals feed their subscribers, and froin 
which they manufacture great triumphs; be- 
cause they are the organs of the millers’ asso- 
ciations, and these associations must con- 
stantly stimulate their members to pay their 
subscriptions, which are for the avowed pur- 
pose of resisting payment for any patent, of 
any kind, for any purpose, connected with 
their business. 

Why the Scientific American should sympa- 
thize with these objects I cannot understand. 
They are simply combinations of manufactu- 
rers who extensively use patented machinery 
to defeat the claims of all patentees. 

If you think that the so-called “Cochrane 
ring” is composed of such bad men, or has 
pursued such an evil course, or owns such 
vicious patents as to plave them outside of 
ordinary laws and rules, I would be glad to 
disabuse your mind in those particulars. 

The whole of their offense is that they hold 
patents which are being infringed in several 
thousand mills. The infringers are numer- 
ous, influential and arrogant. They act upon 
the maxim adopted by other powerful com- 
binations, that it is cheaper to fight patents 
than it is to pay for them. 

IT send you a list of the persons who com- 
pose this company. A very little inquiry 
will satisfy you as to who and what they are. 
The course pursued by them has been to 
endeavor to collect a very small compensa- 
tion for the use of their patents. When this 
was refused they sued an infringer of large 
wealth who was well able to defend himself, 
and who owned adverse patents of great 
value. The case was tried and the Coch- 
rane party were beaten. Thereupon they 
appealed to the United States supreme 
court, where all of their positions were sus- 
tained and the patents fully vindicated. They 
renewed their efforts to obtain from millers 
about one hundredth part of what would be 
due on a strict accounting. The charge was 
then made that the former decision in their 
favor had been obtained by collusion. This 
charge they promptly met, and the supreme 
court, after a thorough investigation, reiter- 
ated its opinion as to the validity of the pat- 





ent, and said; 
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“We see no ground to believe that the ap- 
pellants are chargeable with any collusion 
with the appellees in this case in reference 
to the argument of the appeal. On the con- 
trary, the weight of the evidence is that they 
repelled any arrangement or proposition 
which might look to that end.” 


All compensation having been denied them, 
they commenced suits against about half a 
dozen parties who were representative men, 
and one or more of these suits have been 
diligently prosecuted for the purpose of 
finally settling every question which it was 
alleged had not already been passed upon by 
the supreme court. All the others of the 
milling fraternity have been left undisturbed, 
unless it be by their own consciences. No 
miller who has offered to settle, even upon 
the most absurdly low terms, has had his 
otfer refused. 

Mr. Cochrane, the inventor and patentee 
of this new process, found that he was utterly 
powerless to cope with an army of infringers; 
he, therefore, associated with him a few per- 
sons who could provide the means for carry- 
ing on the expensive litigation which must | 
ensue unless he abandoned all of his rights. | 
Out of this has grown the cry of the “Coch- | 
rane ring.” If the inventor stands alone, he 
is pushed aside as of no account whatever. 
If he obtains assistance to vindicate his 
rights, he is met with the cry that an infam- 
ous ring is trying to oppress and plunder the 
poor manufacturers. 

In sober truth, the persons denounced in 
the article you quote are fighting not their 
battle alone, but the battle of all inventors. 
If they should conclude that the odds against 
them are too great for successful resistance, 
and give up the uneqal contest, what will 
have been gained and lost? Merely this, that 
the story of Whitney and his cotton gin will 
be once more repeated. and the rule again 
established that the more valuable an inven- 
tion to the public, the less it is beneficial to 
the inventor. If a person devises something 
which meets the wants of a multitude of 
persons, they can help themselves. to the 
fruits of his labor and combine to resist any 
demand for compensation, however moder- 
ate, and ruin him by litigation in which he 
must bear all of the expenses of one side of 
the contest, while those of the other side are 
divided among several thousand. 

It is a mistake to suppose that these com- 
binations are directed especially against the 
Cochrane patents because there is something 
exceptionally obnoxious about them. They 
are merely associations of those eng in 
an important’ branch of industry to resist by 
their joint action all attempts to compel any 
of them to pay forthe use of any patent. 
These particular patents are more extensively 
infringed than any others, and therefore the 
opposition to them forms a bond of union for 
a larger number of persons who are animated 
by this spirit. 

A candid examination of the facts will sat- 
isfy you that there was never a case where 
the owners of a patent had better grounds 
for believing in the entire justice of their 
cause, where their demands were more mod- 
erate or have been urged in a greater spirit 
of forbearance and conciliation. 

Of course it is within the limits of possibil- 
ity that the Cochrane patents are invalid, or 
that some of the parties we have sued do not 
actually infringe them. These are the chances 
of litigation which we must take; but what 
we protest against is that a body of men, 
who are charged with being infringers, should 
by “damnable iteration” be able to induce 
those who are in the main friendly to patents 
to believe that there is something disreput- 
able in a patentee associating with him hon- 
orable gentlemen, for the purpose of assert- 
ing his rights and vindicating his patents 
against those who are too strong for him to 
resist single handed. 

Very respectfully, your obdt. servant, 
Cuas. F. Peck, 
Secy. American Middlings Purifier Co. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 6, 1879. 





The New Milling System. 


Of late years the practice of grinding grists 
for individuals has been losing favor, both 
with millers and with individuals. The cus- 
tomer goes to the mill in the morning with 
no assurance that he can return the same 
day. He takes an early start, perhaps leaves 
business of importance at home, and after 
wasting the entire day loitering about for his 
“turn” returns home at night. hungry, cold, 
tired and cross, and ofen without his grist, 
necessitating a return trip the next day. Or 
if he succeeds in making the trip in one day, 
he returns with a quality of flour on which 
he has to take his own chances. He has part 
of his own grist and part of the grist of the 
man who was just ahead of him. If it is 

ood flour, all well and good; if it is poor it 
is supposed to be from his own wheat and he 


has no PPPortunity to complain, 
We are led to these remarks from a con- 





versation with Mr, H. Brinck, of this place, 
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who claims that there is neither reason nor 
justice in the old system. He claims that 
the exchange system, now in operation in his 
mill and in all the city mills, is the, only 
proper and satisfactory one to all parties. He 
claims that he gives better, more uniform 
and a larger quantity of flour, in one year, 
than any farmer can get in the same, time 
from atoll mill. A man takes‘ hif grist to 
the mill, it is is weighed and he receives in 
exchange an article of flour which is ‘war- 
ranted to him the same as though he had 
purchased it for cash at the stores. The 
transaction occupies about five minutes, often 
less, and he drives home’in a far better hu- 
mor with himself, the miller and the world 
generally than if he had passed the day in 
idly waiting for his grist. We suppose there 
are arguments on both sides of this question 
but until we hear from the other side we are 
forced tothe conclusion that there is econ- 
omy in time, money and quality of flour in 





the exchange system which is now coming 
| into such general use.— West Point, Iowa, 
| Appeal, 


A Lively Tussle. 


| 

| The struggle for possession of our mill is 
quite exciting and is watched with much 
interest by our people. It comes quite op- 

portunely, as it had grown mighty dull 
|and this serves to relieve the monotony. 

| The mill was recently sold to Mr. Leavens 
|of Sheboygan Falls, and the matter was 
designed to have been kept secret until the 
moment for possession arrived. Mr. Wit- 
mer came down on Tuesday to take possess- 
sion and complete the transfer by giving 
Leavens possession. The matter had leaked 
j out, and when Witmer entered the mill.a 


| very confused condition of things greeted 
|him. The stones were turned up and the 
| crane screw gone. Proof staff, belts, scales, 
| trucks, and shaft for running cornsheller 
|gone. Sheriff Comstock came out in. the 
evening and arrested Beckman, and next 
day came out and arrested Jake Ehrlinger, 
who is also quite conspicuous in the mat- 
ter. Their cases were adjourned by Justice 
Wickham, before whom they were taken, 
until Wednesday. 

As Beckman would not give up his key, 
Witmer’s party procured a lock, which they 
proposed to put on the door but during a 
temporary absence it was entirely demolished. 
They ‘procured another lock, and proceeded 
te put it on the door, but were prevented 
from so doing by Beckman. An officer came 
out on Friday with a warrant sworn out by 
Beckman for the arrest of Leavens. Mr. 
Leavens happened to be in Chicago, where 
he has gone to purchase some necessary 
repairs for the mill. Later in the day Con- 
stable Taylor came out and replevined the 
sheller which Jake claims. Witmer got his 
dander up, and went at Jake, who contin- 
ually came to the mill, and it is said, threw 
him out three or four times, and then knocked 
him down by way of variation. Beckman 
was arrested again Saturday night. All is 
quiet at present writing.—Plymouth, Wis. 
Cor. to Janesville Gazette. 





Waupaca, Wis., Items. 


To the Editors: 

The flouring mill at Springville, about 
twenty-five miles from this place, burned at 
3 o'clock in the morning not long since. The 
fire is supposed to be the work of incendi- 
arism. The property was but lightly in- 
sured. 

A few warm days and a spring-like pene- 
trating wind has carried off all of the scanty 
allowance of snow. 

L. Stern & Bro., a Jewish clothing firm of 
this city, have failed. Assets, $3000; liabil- 
ities, $6000. 

Your reporter is glad to learn that La 
| Crosse has succeeded in obtaining Prof. J. 
| Burnham, of this city, as principal of one of 
| her city schools. He is an energetic, hard 
| working and thorough instructor. May suc- 
| cess attend him. 





| Large quantities of ice have been harvested 
| from our lakes during the last few weeks. It 
| is of an exceedingly fine quality. 

§. Prk, 
Waupaca, Wis., Jan. 28th, 1879. 


| Itis related that the late Dean Richmond 
| once asked a would-be deadhead the grounds 
| of his application fora free pass. “Simply 
| because I don’t want to pay,” he answered. 
The testy old railroad king at once handed 

im a pass, and said: “Sir, I respect you, 
You're the first dead-head that ever told the 
truth.” 
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Social Econom y. 








A Nation can spend no more than it produces; there- 
fore the supreme policy of every nation should be to 
develop its own producing forces, 





The true index to the prosperity of a Nation is ite 
home consumption of home products; therefore every 
Nation should build up its home markets by enlarging 
the purchasing power of its people. 





The purchasing power of a People is the wages of 
their labor, and this purchasing power can only be en- 
larged by affording them constant employment at remun 
erative wages; therefore the fi ial policy of a nation 
should be to furnish an abundant and cheap money 
which will serve as an instrument of association, and 
furnish the tools with which all its people can be steadily 
and profitably employed. 








The cheapest and most abundant money that can 
be obtained is Government credit, circulating without 
interest and legal-tender for all debts, public and private. 
Therefore it is for the best interests of all classes of citi- 
sens that the National debt should be placed in such 
shape as to circulate freely at home instead of being held 
by foreign capitalists and entailing a heavy annual bur- 
den of interest. 








THE men who, like Gen. Garfield, pin 
their faith to the Bank of England note, 
which is “as good as gold everywhere,” 
will have that faith rudely shaken by 
the recent tidings that instead of being 
as good as gold everywhere, the notes 
of the Bank of England have been re- 
fused by some of the English people 
themselves. It may be answered that 
only the ignorant classes have done so, 
which is probably true. It would, how- 
ever, be hard to find a class in this 
country so ignorant as to refuse the 
“rag dollar,” which has received so 
much abuse from the admirers of the 
English financial system. 








A Personal Triumph for Mr. Sherman. 


The contract which Mr. Sherman has suc- 
ceeded in making for the placing of a large 
portion of the four per cent loan in Europe 
insures beyond all question the success of 
our present funding policy and is a cause for 
general congratulation. Following so quickly 
upon resumption, it is a great personal tri- 
umph for Mr. Sherman.—WV. Y. Herald. 


We understand the contract referred 
to to be for $10,000,000 of the four per 
cent loan, with the option to the syndi- 
cate of taking the balance of the loan 
not taken by the people after three 
months from the date of the contract. 
But even supposing the syndicate takes 
only the $10,000,000, their one-half per 
cent commission on the amount will be 
$50,000, which, added to the extra four 
per cent interest for three months, 
$100,000, will make the neat little sum 
of $150,000 clear profit to the ring on 
$10,000,000 worth of the bonds. Should 
the secretary place $100,000,000 of the 
four per cent bonds in this manner the 
perquisites to the ring will amount to 
$1,500,000. While it is not known 
exactly how the amount stolen from the 
people by this latest deal will be divided, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
secretary's share will be large enough to 
make it, in the words of the Herald, “a 
great personal triumph for Mr. Sher- 
man.” 





Events ‘in Germany. 


Each day’s foreign advices contain 
fresh particulars of industrial depression 
and political demoralization in the 
German empire. In this connection 
the letter from Henry Carey Baird, 
which we publish this week, will be 





interesting as showing the missteps which 
have gradually brought about such de- 
pression and demoralization. What 
with socialists, communists, decreasing 
revenues, increasing expenditures, an 
impoverished peasantry and declining 
commerce, Prince Bismarck is having a 
pretty hard time of it and his dreams 
cannot be altogether pleasant. He is 
beginning to realize that the strength 
of a nation must come from within and 
that no accession of territory or any war 
fine, no matter how great, can make 
amends for the loss of the power of 
association and consequent unity of 
action among the German people. 
When, through the resistant policy of 
of protection, their industries had _be- 
come diversified and developed and the 
unity of the empire become a fact, 
Bismarck was enabled to mass all its 
strength, crush France, and become the 
controlling power of Europe. Since 
then, by abandoning the protective 
policy and contracting the volume of 
money in circulation, the power of asso- 
ciation has been seriously impaired and 
domestic discord prevails. Now, in- 
stead of being the controller of other 
nations, he is having a hard struggle to 
keep control of his own countrymen. 
He has, however, taken one step in the 
right direction by throwing his influ- 
ence in favor of a return to the protect- 
ive system. If he will be equally wise 
in retracing his financial missteps he will 
do much to restore the happiness and 
prosperity of his people. 





Proposed Inquiry Into the Conduct of the 
Treasury. 


All persons who are interested in 
good government and an honest ad- 
ministration of public affairs will be glad 
of the resolution introduced by Senator 
Saulsbury, of Delaware, on Friday, Jan- 
uary 17th, calling on the secretary of the 
treasury for information respecting the 
commission or other compensation 
which has been paid to bankers, brok- 
ers, firms, companies, syndicates, or 
individuals for services rendered in 
negotiating the sale of bonds and other 
obligations of the United States from 
1862 until the present time, the dates 
of these transactions, and the names 
of all the persons connected with them; 
also if any commission or compensation 
has been paid, and if so, to whém and 
when, for services in refunding any 
bonds of the United States ; also whether 
interest has been paid on called bonds 
at the same time that interest was 
accruing on bonds sold to redeem the 
same, and whether such double interest 
was uniformly paid while the refunding 
operation was in progress, or on bonds 
sold for resumption purposes, specify- 
ing whether there has been any excep- 
tion to the payment of such double 
interest, and who was the secretary of 
the treasury at the time of such excep- 
tion, and how much double interest was 
paid on each class of bonds, and the 
total amount thereof. Also, whether 
the money received by any bank or 
syndicate has in all cases been allowed 
to remain on deposit with the national 





banks acting as depositories pending 
the call of bonds, specifying the names 
of the banks and the length of time 
during which the proceeds of the bonds 
sold have been left on deposit with each 
bank, and whether at any time gold 
coin has been delivered by the treasury 
to any parties concerned in the negotia- 
tion for bonds or otherwise in exchange 
for or upon the security of United States 
bonds upon which interest was allowed 
or paid up to the date of the maturity 
of the call, and also whether any money 
in the treasury held for the payment 
of overdue called bonds has been left on 
deposit without interest in any govern- 
ment depository, and what was the 
largest amount thereof at any one time, 
stating the names of the banks in which 
such money was deposited and what 
security the treasury held for the pay- 
ment thereof when demanded. 


Although the proposed inquiry is one 
which all good citizens should rejoice to 
see pushed to the utmost, yet it will 
undoubtedly be hindered and delayed 
by the majority in the senate from 
partizan motives. The men to whom 
the party in power have entrusted the 
financial control of the country from 


the days of Hugh McCulloch to the. 


present incumbent have been unscrupu- 
lous servants of the money power, the 
present secretary being more unscru- 
pulous and regardless of law than any 
of his predecessors. To have the bosom 
friend of a man like Jay Gould at the 
head of the treasury is in itself a dis- 
grace to the country, and when, as is 
pretty conclusively proved, he takes 
advantage of his position to pay out 
millions of the people’s money to per- 
sonal favorites and for partizan purposes 
it is high time that the conduct of the 
treasury be thoroughly investigated. 
The rascalities of Robeson and Delano, 
the fall of Belknap, and the undisputed 
corruption and mismanagement which 
have pervaded every department of 
government business for years past, do 
not lead to the belief that the treasury 
department has been honestly admin- 
istered, and we consequently predict 
that if the proposed inquiry is suffered 
to proceed and is thoroughly conducted 
the result will open the eyes of the 
people. 








Shylock’s Rule in Prussia. 


To the Editors: 

Under the treaty made in 1871 with pros- 
trate France by Germany, the former was 
obliged to pay to the latter an indemnity or 
war fine of five millards of francs or $1,000,- 
000,000, which finally with interest and other 
charges amounted to about $1,100,000,000. 
Completely dazed by the overwhelming na- 
ture of the triumph and the receipt of this 
enormous sum, the rulers of the German em- 
pire regarded themselves as the «dictators of 
the world. They felt that there was no feat 
of war, diplomacy or finance beyond their 
ability to compass. In December, 1871, the 
coinage act was passed which provided for 
the withdrawal of all existing silver coins and 
the eventual demonetization of that metal 
except for subsidiary purposes, Under that 
law, up to the close of 1877, $175,000,000 of 
silver had been withdrawn from circulation, 
while but $104,000,000 of new silver had been 
issued. In January, 1875, a law was passed 





providing for the withdrawal within that year 





of all bank notes under 100 marks or $25. Of 
these notes there were then outstanding 
$134,000,000. A war fund of $30,000,000 in 
specie and bullion was about the same time 
locked up by the government in the Julian 
Tower at Spandau. 

The official tables show that Germany re- 
ceived from France, during the payment of 
the war fine, but $139,629,930 in gold and 
silver. Some was also remitted from Lon- 
don to cover bills of exchange. The actual 
payment made by the French minister of 
finance inicéin amounted to but $100,000,- 
000. Nearly the whole balance was paid in 
bills of exchange drawn against merchandise 
shipped from France and other countries to 
Germany and the money for which was act- 
ually paid into the German treasury by the 
German people. 

Up to the close of 1877, $385,000,000, of 
new gold coins had been coined, but even at 
the close of 1874 it was estimated by a com- 
petent German authority that from $75,000 
to $100,000 of this had then already been 
exported. This has resulted from Germany 
having of late years embraced British free 
trade doctines, and as a consequence im- 
ported between Jan, 1, 1870 and Dec. 31, 
1874, merchandise of the value of $1,132,000, - 
000, more than she had exported. To day 
she has not of money so much as she had in 
July, 1870, before the war with France. 

The consequence of all of this criminal 
blundering is a state of things as regards the 
power of the usurer and the feebleness of the 
peasant proprietor which is depicted in a 
late number of the London Times as follows: ' 


“In ordinary circumstances, agriculture in! 
Prussia moves along quietly and comfortably. 
The dauer lives in rude plenty; he grows his 
oats or rye, cunningly irrigates his hay, tends 
his viues with endless patience, or produces 
beetroot for the sugar manufacturer in the 
neighborhood; and he asks nothing from 
the state but some remission of the heavy 
communal taxes. But even he or some of 
his friends now call for protection for cattle 
and corn. And if he does not ask for protec- 
tion, he desires the state to aid him in an 
equally exceptional manner. He complains 
of the load of debt under which he suffers, 
and he invites the government to rescue him 
in some way or other from the clutches of. 
the money lender. No clearer evidence of; 
the hardness of the times in Prussia is to be’ 
noted than the demand for the re-establish- 
ment of the usury laws. 

“The bauer has no doubt borrowed reck- 
lessly. Many yeomen have either been dis- 
possessed of their lands, or have become the 
despairing drudges of their creditors, in con- 
sequence of the seductive facility with which 
they can borrow at apparently easy but really, 
exorbitant terms. When the peasant loses 
a horse or acow, or when he desires to pay off 
his brothers and sisters who are joint heirs 
with him of the family estate, the money, 
lender offers him an advance at one or two 
per cent below the terms of the provincial 
land banks and agricultural unions. He is 
too delighted or too simple to note the hard 
conditions of the loan. He finds, io his 
amazement, that a debt of a hundred thalers 
has quadrupled in a year or two. Probably 
he did not mortgage his farm in the regular 
manner; the usurer tells him that it is use- 
less to go to the registration office and pay, 
fees—he will; be content with the peasant’s 
promissory note or bill. The bait is taken, 
and the peasant discovers when it is too late 
the sharp and summary remedies which ab 





law gives against a defaulter. No doubt’ 
Prussia has possessed, since the time of Fred- 
erick the Great, a number of mortgage de- 
benture associations, rent-charge banks, and! 
other institutions specially intended to bring 
capital within reach of the land owner. Their 
machinery is in many respects admirable; 
and they have been imitated in other coun- 


tries, though not always with success, But) 


a@ peasant whose means are small, and who 
has some passing pressure to meet, often 
thinks it most convenient to resort to the! 
usurer at his door, who is so much more ac-! 
commodating and obliging than the bank in 
the neighboring town. The result is unfor-! 
tunate. The statements of Herr Von Schor-! 
lemer-Alst, who lately brought the subject 
before the Prussian parliament, and the evi-| 
dence of impartial persons, leave no doubt 
as to the misery which prevails among - 
ants who are duped by the village Shylocks.| 





The same thing to be sure, is witnessed more, 
or less wherever agriculture is carried on by; 
men destitute of capital, and who live on the; 
brink of extreme want. The hatred with 
which the Jews of Roumania are r ed by, 
the country people springs from cause; 
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poor as they are, the farmers are at once the 


enemies and assiduous customers of the 
money lenders. The ryot in India is equally 
helpless; he borrows on exorbitant terms 
and reduces himself to such a plight that not 
afew Anglo-Indians deplore the disappear- 
ance of the usury laws. The historian Momm- 
sen has graphically described the operation 
of similar cases in ancient Italy. The evil is 
in fact, illustrated wherever the tillers of the 
soil are poor. It would require the temerity 
of a philosopher to deny the possibility of 
social maladies such as those described by 
Herr Von Schorlemer-Alst”. 


The great lesson in social science which 
has been taught to the world by the histo- 
ries of the two great contending nations, 
France and Germany, since the peace of 
1871, is the most important and the most 
luminous since the resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the Bank of England in 1822. On 
the one hand we have France increasing her 
paper circulation from 275 millions of dol- 
lars in June, 1870, to 614 millions in October, 
1873, and now retaining such a circulation of 
450 millions, although she has made a net 
gain of over 500 millions of dollars of gold 
and silver by import since January 1, 1874, 
giving her a combined paper and metallic 
circulation of $2,200,000,000, and making 
her the most prosperous nation in the world 
in spite of the payment of the war fine and 
the other losses of the war. On the other 
hand we have Germany, after having re- 
ceived this war fine, thrown into a state of 
universal bankruptcy among her _ people, 
with such discord and discontent that laws 
have been passed or proposed which if suc- 
cessfully carried out will stamp out the last 
spark of freedom within its realm. The 
French republic hourly grows in strength 
and admiration of its citizens, and France 
pardons 2,400 of her erring communist con- 
victs and is enabled to do it because she feels 
entire confidence in her stability. The Ger- 
man empire grows in weakness and hourly 
loses the affection and confidence of its sub- 
jects, and finds itself obliged to pass laws for 
the suppression of all manifestations of 
internal discontent. 

These things are by no means strange, for 
association with his fellow men being the 
first and greatest need of man and the basis 
upon which ¢Givilization itself rests, and 
money being the necessary instrument of 
this association, France having a steadily 
increasing volume of this instrument grows 
in civilization while Germany, with a decreas- 
ing volume and having in addition British 
free trade declines in civilization. Let our 
own people take warning by these two ex- 
amples, so clearly set before them, and see 
that we are released from the grip of the 
money power which has ruled us since 1865, 
and will rule and ruin us and our institutions 
and overthrow our liberties if its reign be 
still further perpetuated. The struggle be- 
tween freedom and despotism is, and has been 
through ali time, a mere struggle between those 
who would associate, exchange services, com- 
modities and ideas, and those who hold possession 
of the instrument, MONEY, by which association 
becomes possible. The battle for an ample 
volume of money is merely a battle the 


object of which is to gain the liberty to} Mr 


associate upon terms to be fixed among our- 
selves and not by the money power, and is 
thus merely a battle for freedom as is amply 
proven and enforced by the recent examples 
of France and Germany. 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18, 1879. 











The oldest inhabitants in Texas and Lou- 
isiana do not recollect a winter in which such 
an amount of snow has fallen as during the 
present. There have been several weeks of 
skating around Dallas, Texas, and sleighs 
have been running for the benefit of the pub- 
lic at Shreveport, La., while the telegraph 
wires have been down for a week near Gal- 
veston under leads of sleet that covered 
them. 





Suit has been commenced in the name of 
the United States against the Cook Couaty 
National bank, of Chicago, to recover the 
money placed on deposit by Jonn McArthur 
as postmaster. 





British and Irish Flour Mills---The Crown 
Corn Mills, Sheffield. 


It is doubtful whether any one who has not 
seen Sheffield is capable of forming anything 
like a correct notion of the influence that 
smoke has upon the appearance of a land- 
scape. In approaching that busy and bust- 
ling town from any quarter on a summer's 
day, when the sky is cloudless, and the beau- 
ties of the earth—field and forest, hills and 
plains, rivers and lakes—are brilliant under 
the light of the sun, the traveler suddenly 
becomes conscious of a growing, gathering 
gloom, for which he cannot account. Under 


the impression that a storm is gathering, he 


looks from his carriage window, but he finds 
the sky without a cloud, and, puzzled to 
account for the’ phenomenon, if he asks a 
fellow traveler who may happen to be ac- 
quainted with the locality, he will be informed 
that they are nearing Sheffield. As the train 
advances the information he has obtained is 
speedily confirmed by his senses. When he 
first became conscious of a change in the 
light, he had entered the fringe of a tene- 
brious canopy, which grows denser and 
denser until he reaches its center, when 
naturally his first impressions of a town 
which seems to have some affinity to the cut- 


tle-fish are not of the most favorable charac- 
ter. Sheffield, however, like a great deal 
else in this world, must not be judged simply 
by appearances, especially by first appear- 
ances. It cannot be affirmed that it is a 
handsome town in any strict sense of the 
term, and the finest of its streets and the 
most imposing of its buildings speedily be- 
come encrusted with a carbonaceous deposit, 
which greatly mars whatever beauty they 
may have originally possessed. The simoke, 
however, that mars the appearance of the 
town, and, to some extent, the beauty of the 
scenery by which it is girdled, in the estima- 
tion of strangers, is an element connected 
with the forces which have contributed to 
make Sheffield one of the most important of 
English industrial centers. To the world in 
general the capital of Hallamshire is known 
for the excellence of its products in iron and 
steel, and as the growth of the industry of 
any communiuy is necessarily accompanied 
by a corresponding growth in population, 
which must have a constant supply of 
bread, a flour milling industry has 
been developed in Sheffield of a highly im- 
portant character. The Sheffield millers take 
rank among the most progressive in England. 
They were, for one thing, among the leading 
pioneers in the work of association, which, 
since the establishment of the National 
Association of British and Irish Millers, has 
been proceeding so satisfactorily, and they 
have shown their appreciation of improved 
methods of milling, and of improvenents in 
the mechanicai appliances used in the art, 
by a desire to advance with the times. 

In our September issue we gave notice of 
the opening of a new mill in Sheffield, of 
which we promised to give particulars in a 
future number. We have now the pleasure 
of laying before our readers a full description 
of the details and general arrangement of 
that establishment. 

The mill is situated in Nursery street, near 
the river, and separated from the M.S. and 
L. railway by Spitalsfields, and is the property 
of Mr. John Aizlewood, formerly of the 
Albion mills, a gentleman who holds a prom- 
inent position amongst the leading millers of 
Sheffield. The building is of solid construc- 
tion, built entirely of brick, and designed by 

. T. Jenkinson, architect. The mill 
proper is 57 feet long by 46 feet wide, and 
six stories in height. On the right 
side of the mill, and immediately adjoining, 
the warehouse is situated, which is 66 feet 
long by 50 feet wide, and rises the full height 
of the mill, from which it is separated by 
double fire-proof doors in every story. 
Adjoining the warehouse are the stables, hay 
stores, cart sheds, and other outbuildings. 
At some future time it is proposed to erect a 
bridge from the warehouse to the railway, so 
as to run the trucks direct in, the necessary 
provision for which has been made. 

On the ground floor of the mill are fixed 
strong ornamental iron hurst frames for four- 
teen pairs of mill stones, of which twelve are 
French and two greys, and provision is made 
for six pairs more when required. These 
stones are all driven by half-cross leather 
driving belts from the main shaft, which 
runs down the center of the mill from the 
engine house, the'stones being fixed in two 
lines, half on one side of the mill and half on 
the other side. Each driving pulley has fixed 
alongside it a loose or dead pulley, working 
independently on a boss, clear of the shaft, 
so as not to wear it. By this arrangement 





each pair of stones can be stopped or set in 
motion without stopping the engine. The 
hurst framing is very neat in design and sub- 
stantial in construction, and is provided with 
iron pans on the top to receive the stones. 
All the spindles are of Bessemer steel, and 
all the stones are supplied with a universal 
lift motion, used when stopping or starting 
the mill. On the same floor are two self- 
acting sack possers for taking off the flour. 
All the flour and offal is sacked on this floor 
and loaded direct into the wagons, the floor 
being made sufficiently high above the level 
of the yard for that purpose. All the shafts 
in the upper part of the mill are driven by 
belts from the main shaft on this floor. 

On the first floor are the mill stone cases, 
exhaust trunk pipes, which are provided with 
self-acting cleaning apparatus, offal dressing 
machines, oat crushers and bean splitters. 
One of Bedford’s new patent centrifugal silk 
dressing machines, used for dressing the 
rolled middlings, is on the same floor. On 
the second floor are fixed two of the ordinary 
silk dressing machines, also two large exhaust 
fans, one for each six pairs of French mill 
stones. On the same floor there is a line of 
shafting the entire length of the mill, which 
extends into the warehouse, and the necessary 
counter shafts for driving the various ma- 
chines, In this room the wheat bins for 
feeding the mill stones commence and are 
continued through three floors upwards, On 
the third floor are two other silk dressing 
machines fixed directly over the two in the 
floor below. There are also two of Carter’s 
chilled iron roller mills for crushing the mid- 
dlings. On the fourth floor are two more 
silk dressing machines working in connection 
with the others on the lower floors. On this 
floor are the middlings purifying machines, 
which consist of one of Sutcliffe’s patent 
middlings purifiers, and three of the patent 
Tripartite Helvetic centrifugal purifiers. 
These latter machines are simple and effect- 
ive, and have, it is said, given great satisfac- 
tion, the first one having been put in on 
trial, which resulted in an order for the rest. 
On the top floor are two more silk dressing 
machines, which are fed by the meal elevat- 
ors from the stones, each side independently, 
the meal then passing downwards through 
the remaining silk machines, which are fixed 
under each other as described, thus avoiding 
the use of elevators. Here are also the wheat 
conveyors to and from the screen room, sack 
hoists, etc. 

We now turn to the wheat cleaning de- 
partment, which is situated over the engine 
house, from which it is separated by a fire 
proof floor. It is divided into two sides, one 
side being used for dry wheat and the, other 
side for wheat which requires to be washed. 
On the first side the wheat, after being con- 
veyed from the warehouse, passes on toa 
arge separating dicky with exhaust attached ; 
from thence it drops on to two of Bedford’s 
revolving barrel screens, also provided with 
exhaust, and afterwards passes through one 
of Throop’s brush machines, from which it is 
raised by elevators into the worms for con- 
veying it to the grinding bins. On the other 
side the machinery for washing and drying 
is placed in the toproom. The wheat re- 
quired to be washed is first passed over a 
Victoria smut machine, from which it is 
elevated into the washer, afterwards passed 
over a centrifugal drier and delivered into 
sacks. All the machinery connected with 
the wheat cleaning process is driven by one 
large belt, 12 inches wide, direct from the 
main shaft, and can be stopped or put in 
motion by means of a tightening drum, 
worked by hand wheel and screw, without 
stopping the mill. The screen rooms are all 
separated from the mill by double fire proof 
doors in each story. 


The warehouse is arranged in a series of 
bins, into which the grain is delivered, from 
any of which it can be drawn as desired, by 
means of screw conveyors, which conduct it 
to elevators, from which it is raised into a 
Barnard’s patent dustless separator, through 
which all the grain passes before going into 
the screen rooms. All the shafting through- 
out the mill is of Bessemer steel, fitted with 
iron couplings with counter-sunk bolts; 
everything is substantial and well finished, 
and in every detail care has been taken to 
economize labor as much as possible. Hose 
pipes, with hydrants, are placed in each 
room, to be at hand in case of fire. The 
whole of the machinery is driven by a hori- 
zontal compound tandem engine of about 52 
nominal horse power, with high and low 
pressure cylinders, and capable of transmit- 
ting 460 indicated horse power. The main 
driving drum on the crank shaft is 20 feet in 
diameter, by 34 inches wide on the face, and 
is made a sufficient weight to serve as fly- 
wheel; the rim is in segments with faced 
joints, and turned and balanced to suit the 
high speed (viz: 55 revolutions per minute) 
at which it runs. 

The power is transmitted direct from this 
drum on to a drum 7 feet 6 inches in diam- 
eter, on the main shaft, by a leather belt 33 
inches wide, which is supplied by Messrs. 





Colley & Son, of Sheffield. This engine, 
which was made by Messrs. Clayton, Good- 
fellow & Co:, engineers, Blackburn, is fitted 
with their variable cut-off expansive motion, 
which is controlled by the governor, so as _ to 
self-regulate the expansion of steam in the 
cylinder to the variations of the load. 

The engine is supplied with steam from 
two boilers, each 30 feet long and 7 feet in 
diameter, with two flues through each, fitted 
with five oblique transverse circulating tubes, 
and the furnaces being made of steel plates. 
These boilers were supplied by Messrs. Davy 
Bros., of Sheffield. The driving belts (with 
the eqception of the main driver) have been 
supplied by Messrs. A. & W. Ormerod, of 
Rochdale, and are of fine quality. All the 
machinery, with the exception of the puri- 
fiers, rollers, etc., has been manufactured 
and erected by Mr. Joseph Bedford, the 
well known corn mill engineer, of Leeds. 

The mill, when full working, is capable of 
producing upwards 1,200 sacks of flour per 
week.—London Miller. 





Scientific Notes. 

New natural gas wells have recently been 
discovered near Pittsburgh. 

Prof. Agassiz has discovered a new species 
of fauna at agreat depth since his voyage in 
the Gulf Stream. 

A Nuremberger has invented a new pro- 
cess for the manufacture of ultramarine red 
and ultramarine violet. 

Two locomotives recently ordered for 
Nicaragua, Central America, will be the first 
ever seen in that country. 


A patent, has been issued in France for any 
process of extracting indigo blue from vege- 
table matters, whether in a manufactured or 
unmanufactured state. 

A New Jersey man is credited with having 
discovered a process by which the skin of 
bullocks, calves, and sheep are tanned in 
from twenty to forty minutes. 

An electric spark pen, for producing en- 
gravings on copper or zinc, has been invented 
by a Parisian. The light of the spark also 
guides the artist in a dark room. 


A locomotive shop in Paterson, New Jerséy 
has received an order from the Russian goy- 
ernment for seven large electric lanterns to 
be placed at the bows of the seven largest 
Russian men-of-war. 

The Darwin maxim that the heaviest and 
finest seeds tend to produce the finest plants 
has found support in the observations and 
tests made by Mr. A. S. Wilson on turnip 
seeds. Large seeds gave a product of two 
pounds seven ounces per seed, against two 
pounds one and one-fourth ounces in the case 
of small seeds. 

A clock made entirely of bread has lately 
been received at Milan, Italy, from Peru. It 
was constructed by an indian, who, having 
no means of purchasing material, saved a 
portion of the soft part of his daily bread 
for the purpose. He solidified it with a cer- 
tain salt which rendered it very hard and 
insoluble in water. The clock keeps good 
time, and the case, also of hardened bread, 
displays artistic talent. 

A street car motor to be run by quicksilver 
is being manufactured at Aurora, Ill. About 
800 pounds of quicksilver is to be placed in a 
reservoir at the top of the car and to pour 
down over a cast iron overshot wheel, pro- 
ducing an equivalent of three horse power. 
The quicksilver is to be returned to the 
reservoir by pumps placed underneath the 
car, to be operated by a brakeman by means 
of a crank on the front platform. 


A Brooklyn inventor has produced machin- 
ery to be operated by eletricity as a motor, 
which will run sewing machines, scroll saws, 
small printing presses and the like; and, 
still more important, for the reeling of the 
silk thread from cocoons, a task heretofore 
always performed slowly and laboriously by 
hand. The latter invention is said to be of 
immense importance, and is even likely to 
make the culture of silk superior to that of 
cotton in the mulberry growing South. 


A subterranean forest of oaks has been 
discovered in Germany in a valley watered by 
the river Fulda. Dr. Maesta, a government 
geologist, who made the discovery during an 
official exploration, pronounces the trees to 
be of enormous size, and to date back in their 
origin to a remote period. They are entirely 
buried ben-:th the surface of the valley, but 
several hundred of the outermost trunks 
that border on the banks of the Fulda have 
been laid bare by the gradually encroaching 
current of the stream. The wood has ac- 
quired a deep black color, and has become 
exceedingly hard. It is believed that it will 
make excellent material for sculpture. One 
trunk that was found in the bed of the river 
has been removed to Berlin to be placed in 
the national geological museum. Whether 
these trees are of a species now in cxistence 
or of one that is extinct has not been deter- 
mined. 
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ial N OR THWESTERN MILLER. 





Jan. 31, 1879. 





Minn seid 


The Anchor mill walls are nearly com- 
pleted. 

The millers have arranged to shut down 
half the mills every alternate week until 
there is a more abundant water supply. 





The reconstructed Anchor mill is to be 
provided with an additional story, and the 
structure will be surmounted by an imposing 
cupola. The walls passed through the late 
fire in a comparatively uninjured condition, 
permitting an early commencement upon the 
work of rebuilding it. 

The Minneapolis cotton mill building is to 
be moved bodily some 400 fect nearer the 
river bank ro make a clear track for the ele- 
vated railway.. The route of the latter is 
laid directly through the building, and the 
owners have therefore concluded upon its re- 
moval to a new location. 


Tom Pinchers has gone to preside over a 
mill at Sauk Center. His employers may 
rest assured that they have the services of 
an honest, sober and industrious miller. 


Mr. E. W. Richmond, of the firm of Rich- 
mond & Zimmerle, returned from Rochester, 
N. Y., last Friday, where he had been spend- 
ing the holidays and supplying his numerous 
lady friends with their customary presents. 


The water is so low that half of the mills 
are not able to run; the remainder only 
average one-third their usual capacity. 
Undoubtedly there is enough in the river to 
drive all the flour mills in Minneapolis and as 
many more, were it saved and applied, but 
owing to ice, sand bars and leakage through 
the old sawmills, there is no more than 
enough to drive 40 run of stone. 


The B mill extension commenced to clean 
wheat Monday and ran one stone a short 
time, but was obliged to stop and weld the 
gate stem, finally starting again Tuesday 
with eight run, which ground splendidly, 
making as broad bran as any stone on the 
falls. In fact everything about this establish- 
ment works in the best conceivable manner. 
A week of rain would now make Gov. Wash- 
burn the happiest man in America, 


Mr. G. F. Bevis, employed as teamster at 
the Minneapolis mill of Messrs. Crocker, Fisk 
& Co., met with a painful accident a few 
days ago. Mr. Bevis, with others, was as- 
sisting in lowering a water wheel and when 
the word was given for all hands to drop the 
wheel a projecting bolt caught in Mr. Bevis’ 
glove, rendering it impossible to remove his 
hand when the word was given. The hand 
was caught under the heavy wheel and very 
severely crushed, but it is hoped amputation 
will not become necessary. 


Minneapolis Wheat and Flour Market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan, 28, 


FLouR—Shipments for the week, 14,897 
barrels, against 13,247 the previous week. 
An active order trade is reported from Europe 
and American markets. Millers find it im- 
possible to fill all orders for best fancies, as 
the production of Minnesota flour is for vari- 
ous causes light. Family and bakers’ grades 
are in less demand, but all standard brands 
of Minnesota flour sell more readily than any 
other on the market, but with the present 
rates of freight it leaves a small margin to 
the manufacturer. We quote to the local 
trade fancy at $3.00 to $3.50 per sack; $6.25 
to $7.25 per barrel; family and bakers’, $2.00 
to $2.50 per sack; $4.00 to $5.00 per barrel; 
graham, $1.75 to $2.00 per 100 pounds; rye, 
$1.50 to $1.75; buckwheat, $4.00 to $4.50 
per barrel; bolted corn meal, 80 to 90 cents 
per 100 pounds; oat meal, $2.00 to $2.50. 

The exports from New York for the week 
were 35,120 barrels, a falling off of 11,000 
barrels from the previous week. 

Exports. from Minneapolis for the week, 
1,500 barrels. 

WuEAT—Receipts for the week, 137,200 
bushels, against 97,400 bushels the previous 
week. There is nothing in this market 
worthy of note; it has become monotonous. 
Since December 9th it has been the same 
from day to day and week to week, and since 
November the 12th the total fluctuations 
have been only 2c per bushel, when it de- 
clined for three days, from the 15th to the 
18th inst., and again from December 6th to 








9th it epee . since which the price has 
been uniform. No. 1, 78c; No. 2, 7c; No. 
8, 57. Country buyers report fair deliveries 
by farmers, in fact all that there is storage 
to receive at most stations. The amount of 
wheat in farmers’ hands is a qth 


on which men who have pretty 
opportunities to judge differ —— 
Chicago papers state that on the 


line of the Milwaukee road 7,000,000 bushels 
is the largest estimate made, This is near 
2,000,000 bushels less than usual at this 
date, and they have added near two hundred 
miles to their line during the season. On 
the line of the St. Paul and Pacific estimates 
vary widely. Some parties think one-half 
the crop is back; others are sure that not 
over one-fourth is to come forward. It is 
sure that, take the state as a whole, there 
is less wheat in the hands of the farmers than 
is usual at this season of the year. In the 
northern portion of the state there is more 
wheat iu the elevators than usual, but in the 
southern portion much less, It is doubtful 
whether there is to-day good milling wheat 
enough in the state to supply seed and the 
mills of the state. There is considerable 
No. 4 and rejected wheat, which millers do 
not want, and is not reliable for seed. Lake 
markets have shown more activity than for 
several previous weeks, but closed dull and 
weak, The same is true of New York and 
Liverpool. The visible supply of wheat on 
Saturday foots up 20,341,360 bushels. 

Mini. Sturrs—The market for bran has 
been strong and higher. To-day millers are 
asking $5 per ton; some even higher, as de- 
mand is in excess of supply; most mills have 
contracts ahead. We quote at $4.75 to 5.25; 
ground feed has ruled steady with fair busi- 
ness at quotations; No. 1 pure corn and oats, 
$13 delivered from store; some Iowa feed, 
not No. 1, was sold on track at $10.50 to 
$11.00; corn meal has ruled at $12, delivered 
on outgoing trains.—Pioneer Press. 





CONGRESSIONAL “NEWS. 





Thursday, Jan, 23. 

SENATE—Several bills were 
and referred. 

Messrs. Windom, Allison and Withers were 
appointed a conference committee on the 
indian appropriation bill. 

The house bill to appropriate $250,000 for 
a permanent investment for the benefit of 
the blind was favorably reported and placed 
on the calendar. 

The report of the conference committee on 
the consular and diplomatic appropriation 
bill was agreed to, and the bill passed. The 
total amount appropriated is $1,078,835. 

The bill to amend the patent laws was 
passed, 

The house bill appropriating $60,000 for 
expenses of transporting coin and bullion and 
$40,000 miscellaneous expenses, was taken 
up. Amendments appropriating $10,000 to 
defray expenses of such investigations and 
enquiries as the senate has ordered or may 
order during the forty-fifth congress and 
making several lesser appropriations were 
agreed to and the pill passed. 

After executive session the senate ad- 
joured. 


HovsE—The conference report on the 
consular and diplomatic appropriation bill 
was agreed to. 

The postoffice appropriation bill was then 
reported. 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the bill to apply the proceeds of the sale 
of public lands to the education of the people. 
After a good deal of talk the committee rose 
without action. 

The army appropriation bill was reported. 

Messrs. Sparks, Singleton and Baker of 
Indiana were appointed members of the con- 
ference committee on the irdian appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. Cox of New York introduced a bill to 
regulate commerce between the United States 
and Canada and provide for reciprecal navi- 
gation. Referred to committee on ways and 
means, 

The report of the committee on census 
and a minority report from the same com- 
mittee were presented. 

In evening session the bill for the classifica- 
tion of mail matter was considered but not 
disposed of. 

Adjourned. 

Friday, Jan, 24. 

SENATE—The Woman’s Suffrage associa- 
tion’s petition for the passage of a joint res- 
olution proposing an amendment to the con- 
stitution giving the elective franchise to 
women, was received and referred. 

Mr. Sharon presented the resolution of the 
Nevada legislature favoring legislation to pre- 
vent the Central Pacific railroad making un- 
just discrimination: and practicing extortion. 
Referred. 

Mr. Saulsbury’s resolution calling upon the 
secretary of the treasury for information con- 
cerning the commission paid for sale of bonds 


introduced 





was agreed to with an amendment providing 
that information previously furnished to either 
house need,not be repeated and names of sub- 
scribers to the popular loan since June, 1877 
may be omitted. 

Mr. Ferry called up the report of the con- 
ference committee on the house bill to estab- 
lish postal routes and for other purposes sub- 
mitted at the close of the last session. The 
matter was referred to a select committee of 
five senators to consider points of disagree- 
between the two houses. 

Mr. Edmunds moved to take up his resolu- 
tion declaring the validity of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, but 
could not bring it to a vote. 

Adjourned till Monday, 


HovusrE—The senate amendments to the 
bills appropriating $60,000 for the transport- 
ation of coin and bullion, and $40,000 for the 
miscellaneous expenses of the house, were 
concurred in. 

Mr. Fuller submitted a resolution directing 
the committee on ways and means to con- 
sider the feasibility of enacting a law to 
equalize the internal revenue tax among all 
the states. 

House went into committe of the whele 
on the private calendar. Twelve bills were 
reported and passed. 

In the evening session bills were passed au- 
thorizing the sale of the Harrodsburg, Ky., 
springs property balonging to the soldiers’ 
home; providing a penalty for embezzlement 
on the part of internal revenue officials; and 
making the 22d of February a public holiday 
in the District of Columbia. 

Adjourned. 

Saturday, Jan, 25. 

HovusE—House went into committee of the 
whole on the post office appropriation bill. 
The bill as reported appropriated $34,960,000 
a decrease of $2,000,000 from the estimates 
and an increase of $1,000,000 over the appro- 
priation of last year. An amendment was 
adopted directing postoffice employes on 
railways who cancel stamps, to keep an 
account of stamps so canceled the same to 
be credited to the postmaster at the station 
where the mail was put on the cars for the 
purpose of fixing a basis for the pay of each 
postmaster. Amendments were agreed to 
increasing the appropriations for some partic- 
ulars. 

Committee rose and the house adjourned. 

Monday, Jan, 27. 

SENATE—-Among bills referred was one 
from Mr. Ferry to reorganize and discipline 
the militia of the United States. 

The bill to abolish the volunteer navy 
was passed. 

The senate bill appropriating $40,000 to 
build a military post at El Paso, Texas, 
was passed. 

The house bill authorizing the secretary of 
the interior to pay Catherine and Sophia 
Germain $2,500 out of the annuities due the 
Cheyenne indians, they having been captured 
by said indians while en route from Georgia 
to Colorado, passed without discussion. 

The bill to pay Warren Mitchell for cotton, 
taken during the war led to a long discussion 
Senetor Hill of Georgia opposing the bill on 
the ground that it was a war claim. The 
bill was finally laid over as unfinished 
business. 

Senate went into executive session. When 
the doors reopened a message was received 
from the house of representatives in answer 
to the request of the senate transmitting the 
testimony taken before the house committee 
in regard to Senator Matthews of Ohio. 

Adjourned. 


HovsE—Mr., Wright’s bill to loan $500 to 
every man who desires to take advantage of 
the homestead law was defeated. 

Mr. Young introduced a bill providing for 
a treaty with Mexico. 

Mr. Finn proposed an amendment to the 
constitution limiting the terms of judges of 
the supreme and inferior courts of the United 
States to twelve years. 

Other bills were introduced and referred. 

Mr. Haskell moved to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill authorizing the secretary of 
war to erect headstones over the graves of 
union soldiers interred in private village or 
city cemeteries. Agreed to. 

Mr. Whitthorne moved to suspend the 
rules and pass a bill to erect various public 
buildings at different places. Motion not 
acted upon. 

Adjourned. 


ft 


Tuesday, Jan. 28. 

SENATE—-Anderson’s testimony in relation 
to Senator Matthews was referred to a select 
committee. 

The bill making the 22d of February a 
legal holiday in the District of Columbia was 
passed. 

The memorial of the Missouri legislature 
asking that the capital be removed to a more 
central location was adversely reported. 

The bill to extend the time of preemption 
on public lands was favorably reported and 
placed on the calendar, 





Other bills were reported and several new 
ones introduced. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois presented a memorial 
asking for the establishment of an industrial 
bureau. . 

Warren Mitchell’s cotton claim was voted 
down.” 

Mr. Edmunds resolution declaring the 
validity of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the constitution was 
taken up but not acted upon. 

Adjourned. 

Hovusk—The legislative appropriation bill 
was reported and referred to the ee 
of the whole. 

The bill to limit Chinese immigration was 
passed. ° 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the postoffice appropriation bill, Amend- 
ments were agreed to, increasing the appropri- 
ations for railroad and steamboat transporta- 
tion. Committee rose without final action. 

Mr. Hewitt, of Alabama, from the ‘com- 
mittee on public lands, reported a bill creat- 
ing an additional land district in Idaho. 
Passed. 

Adjourned. 

Wednesday, Jan, 29. 

SENATE—The senate bill to promote the 
efficiency of chaplains of the United States 
army was passed. 

The nomination of Senator Christiancy for 
minister to Peru was unanimously confirmed. 

The house bill to restrict Chinese immi- 
gration was referred to committee on m Soeelgep 
relations, 

Senate went into executive session and 
afterward adjourned. 

HovusE—Went into committee of the whole 
on the post office appropriation bill. Several 
amendments were agreed to and the bill re- 
ported to the house. 

Adjourned. 





CAPITAL NOTES. 
Linderman, director of the mint, is dead. 


The cipher telegram investigation is in pro- 
gress, 


The president has signed the pension ar- 
rears bill. 


Gen. Shields has taken his oath of office 
as senator from Missouri for the remainder of 
the present congress. 

The English Grain Market. 

The Mark Lane Hzpress says: “The greater 
part of northwestern Europe has been frost- 
bound the past week, and it is hoped that 
such weather will, as heretofore, prove favor- 
able to the spring crop. The granary stocks 
are small, and despite receipts ,of California 
wheat, next month’s supplies ate unlikely to 
be heavy. Millers are indisposed to pur- 
chase, because rates for forward delivery 
convince them that prices in April will not 
seriously differ from those at present current. 
There has been considerable fall in barley, 
whereof deliveries are larger. Oats, deliver- 
ies moderate and prices have been lower 
than during the corresponding week for the 
past ten years, so farmers are indisposed to 
sell. Imports of wheat into the United King- 
dom for the week ending January 18th, were 
261,715 quarters, 35.000 quarters over the 
weekly average of 1878; barley, 39,562 quar- 
ters; oats, 95,011 quarters; maize, 14,772 
quarters, The stock of oats in the granaries 
is very large. Imports of flour, 88,253 sacks. 
The markets of the kingdom, including Lon- 
don, are exceedingly dull for flour. 





Old Paper Money. 


One of the earliest pieces of paper money 
ever made in this country was the work of 
Franklin’s press. It was printed in 1764. and 
represented three pence. In size it was 3x2 
inches, and had the superscription: “Three 
pence. 173,319. Three pence. This bill shall 
pass current for 3 pence within the Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania, according to an Act of 
Assembly made in the 4th year of King 
George II]. Dated the 18th day of June, 

764, Three pence. J. W. Wharton.” In 
the lower left-hand corner was the English 
coat-of-arms. Copies of this curious relic of 
greenbackism are very rare—if, indeed, this 
one be not the only copy known. It isowned 
in Philadelphia, and was found in Chester 
several years ago by some workmen who were 
examining the interior of an under-ground 
vault. 





Manufacturing and Trade Items. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
have just closed a contract for a five run new 
process millin Kentucky, and another two- 
run mill in Texas. 

Messrs. Skinner & Co., of DeSota, Kansas, 
are building a first class flouring mill in that 
city, which is being furnished by Nordyke, 
& Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., includ. 
ing a 40 horse power engine, 
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Jan. 81, 1879. 


Gieneral News. 


Miners at Ashland, Ky., are on a strike. 

Canada proposes to try the beet sugar 
business. 

The east bound freight pool appears to be 
a failure. 

The starch mill at Ottwmwa, Iowa, is ready 
to begin work. 

The Williamstown colliery in Dauphin 
county, Pa:, is on fire. : 

A fire in Turkey City, Pa., last Monday, 
caused a loss of $35,000. 

The ice gorge at St. Louis broke on Tues- 
day, doing little damage. 

A fire at’ Ogdensville, Ky., on the 29th 
caused a loss of $10,000. 

Fifty tons of butter were shipped from 
Somanauk, Ill., last year. 

A gang of counterfeiters and forgers have 
been captured in Chicago. 

A fire in Mason, Tenn., on the 30th destroy- 
ed $23,000 worth of property. 

The Chicago commercial excursionists are 
having a jolly time in Mexico. 

Dodd, Brown & Co., the bankrupt St. Louis 
firm, are about to resume business. 


Michigan lumbermen are working hard to 
get the good of the snow while it lasts. 


The 142d anniversary of Tom Paine’s birth- 
day was celebrated in Boston on the 29th. 


The lighthouse off James island in Ches- 
peake bay was swept away by ice last week. 


Three or four of the Pittsburgh, Pa., glass 
works have resumed work with new hands. 


The death sentence of two murderers was 
carried into execution at Indianapolis on the 
29th. 

Geo. Pankratz & Co.’s saw mill at Manito- 
woc, Wis., was burned last week. Loss, 
$6,000. ; 

Eager’s block and five houses opposite, at 
Warwick, New York, burned Saturday. Loss 
$50,000. 

The Missouri state lunatic asylum at St. 
Joseph was burned last Saturday. Loss 
$190,000. 

J. B. Grier’s new saw mill at Charlotte, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire on Sunday last. 
Loss, $3,900. 

Thomas Jasper & Co.’s elevator at Quincy, 
Ill., was burned on the 22d. Loss, $12,000, 
with little insurance. 


A fire in Dabuque, Iowa, Saturday night 
destroyed a furniture store and picture frame 
factory. Loss $25,000. 


Suit has been commenced against the rail- 
roads of Tennessee by the bond holders for 
the non-payment of interest. 

Goodwin, the defaulting treasurer of 
Stephenson county, Ill., has been sentenced 
to four years in the penitentiary. 


Juka, Miss.. was visited by a disastrous 
storm on the 29th. Six persons were killed 
and property considerably damaged. 


An unsuccessful attempt was made last 
Monday night to rob the treasury of Gallia 
county, O. The safe contained $50,000. 


The Mexican senate having approved the 
postal treaty of Berne, the government is 
making arrangements to enter the union. 


A movement is on foot to revive the or- 
der of the Union League all over the state of 
New York, for political purposes. 


J. M. Plumb’s house and store in Fond du 
Lac, Wis., was destroyed Monday night by 
fire. caused by the explosion of a lamp. 


The Sibley, Minn., bank, the other day, re- 
fused to exchange greenbacks for gold, unless 
a premium was paid on the greenbacks. 


Gibbon’s drug store at Dixon, IIll., was de- 
stroyed last week by fire caused by the explo- 
sion of the receiver of a gas machine in the 
basement. 

J. W. Bailey’s dry goods store and Louis 
Hax’s furniture store, at St. Joseph, Mo., 
were destroyed by fire onthe 29th. Loss over 
$200,000. 

The wheel house at the Austin powder 
works, south of Cleveland, blew up on the 
sth, tearing the building to pieces and kill- 
ing an employe. 

The lower house in the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture has passed a resolution accepting Gov. 
Washburn’s gift of Edgewood for a home for 
outcast children. 


A tornado struck the town of Lockport, 
Texas, last Sunday, and destroyed forty 
houses. One child was killed and several 
persons badly hurt. 

Neenah, Wis., claims to have had an earth- 
quake Tuesday, so big a one that Appleton, 
tive miles away, heard it and telegraphed to 
find out what was the matter. 


Jf current report is true, Green township, 





THE NORTHWESTERN 





Butler county, Iowa, is suffering terribly 


from diphtheria, the death rate being equal 
to that from yellow fever in the south. 


The Locust Gap mines between Mt. Carmel 
and Shamokin, Pa., are on fire 300 feet below 
the surface. They have been flooded to 
prevent the fire spreading to other mines. 


The Minerva iron furnace at Milwaukee, 
which has been idle for several years, has 
been leased by the North Chicago Rolling 
Mill company and will soon be in operation. 


Gov. Pillsbury, of Minnesota, has pardoned 
Geo. F. Wood, sentenced to state prison for 
life in 1875 for murder. This is the first in- 
stance in that state of pardon to a life con- 
vict. 

Last week Mr. O. P. Hull, a farmer living 
near Wassonville, lowa, murdered his favorite 
daughter with an ax and then shot himself. 
It is supposed that he had become suddenly 
insane. 


Texas has fifty wheat producing counties, 
one fifth of which are capable of producing 
86,000,000 bushels. It has 69,000,000 acres 
of cotton lands, capable of producing 7,000, 
000 bales. 


According to a report submitted to the 
New York senate by John Smyth, superin- 
tendent of insurance, fifty-four fire and life 
insurance companies have failed in that state 
in the last ten years. 


A collision on the New York Central road 
last Saturday between two freight trains 
killed Byron Wright, conductor, and David 
Jones, fireman, and smashed the locomotive, 
tender and four cars. 


A quantity of seed corn hermetically sealed 
in tin cases and packed in air-tight boxes, 
was shipped as an experiment from Des 
Moines to the United States consul at Singa- 
pore, India, last week. 


It isnow stated that twenty-five cargoes of 
American wheat have been engaged for Bar- 
celona, Spain. The freight on the cargo 
sent was $18,000 and on the twenty-five car- 
goes engaged will be $450,000. 


Sitting Bull says his arrows are broken and 
his war paint thrown to the winds, and he 
will give his guns and ponies to the great 
father and be a good injun if he may come 
back to the United States to live. 


The Dayton and Michigan railway compa- 
ny’s elevator B, at Cleveland, O., was burned 
a few days ago with its contents consisting 
of 100,000 bushels of grain, mostly corn. Loss 
estimated at $85,000; insured for $25,000. 


The Baltimore and Ohio railroad company’s 
bridge at Wheeling, W. V., was struck by the 
ice gorge and completely demolished last 
Tuesday. The last car of a crowded passen- 
ger train was just leaving the bridge when 
the crash came. 


The steamer City of Para which arrived ai 
New York this week brought back one hun- 
dred of the seven hundred men who were ta- 
ken out to Brazil ayear ago by Collins & Co., 
of Philadelphia, to work on the Madeira and 
Marmora railroad. 


The Woodbury patent case, which has been 
in litigation for over thirty years, has been 
decided by Judge Lowell of the United States 
circuit court adversely to the complainants. 
Had the patent been sustained it-would have 
covered nearly all the planing machines in 
use in the United States, and its value would 
have been nearly $40,000,000, of which $10,- 
000,000 is for royalties claimed to have ac- 
crued since their issue of the patent in 1873. 
It is probable that exception will be taken to 
the decision of this court amd the case re- 
argued before the supreme court at Washing- 
ton. 

Foreign News. 





Railways in Russia were blocked by heavy 
snow storms last week. 

There is a serious famine in Upper Egypt. 
Relief has been forwarded. 

It is ramored that Yakoob Khan the ameer’s 
son has fled from Afghanistan. 

The German army estimates show an in- 
crease of eighty thousand men. 

Alexander Carnegie, merchant, of London, 
has failed. Liabilities, £15,000. 

Four hundred locked out agricultural 
laborers have left Kent, England, for Aus- 
tralia. 

The committee on education in the French 
chamber of deputies reports in favor of the 
secular system. 

MacMahon has resigned. the presidency of 
the French republic and Grevy has been elect- 
ed to succeed him : 

Seven thousand miners are idle in Durham 
county, England. The distress is unequaled 
since the great strike in 1844, 


Heavy snows last week shut off Paris almost 
entirely from telegraphic communication 
except from the west and north, 


Russia and Roumania disagree about their 
frontier and Roumania has addressed a cir- 
cular to the powers about the matter. 


The Egyption National bank with a capital 
of £4,000,000 has been established at Alexan- 
dria, Egypt, under English auspices. 


Famine and smallpox are rapidly reducing 
the population in the northeastern provinces 
of Brazil. Cases of cannabalism are reported 
in Ceara. 

It is estimated that one-seventh of the 
looms and spindles in Blackburn, England, 
are stopped, and that from four thousand to 
five thousand operatives are idle and des- 
titute. 

Eccles’ cotton mill at Ashton, Eng., run- 
ning two thousand spindles, was burned a 
few days ago. 
sons are thrown out of employment. 
£30,000. 

It is reported that Iphali Mahoumed, Shere 
Ali’s half brother, is about to surrender him- 
self to Gen, Roberts because, having been 
summohed to Cabul he was afraid he would 
be put to death for his defeat at Peiwar. 


At a council of the Russian ministers at 
St. Petersburg, Gen. Kauffmann advised an 
alliance with Persia, friendship with China 
and liberal treatment of the Turcomans, so as 
to isolate England while stimulating the 
decaying Russian trade. 

The malignant epidemic introduced into 
Russia by Cossacks returning from the war 
in Turkey has spread rapidly and is making 
great havoc. The death rate among those 
attacked is 90 per cent and by some medical 
authorities it is declared to be the plague. 


Hard times in Berlin. More than 200,000 


Loss 


One hundred and thirty per- | 


Do you remember, some weeks since, I was 
greatly annoyed by an inquisitive man down 
in Maine, and abruptly closed my letter for 
the purpose of stuffing the aforesaid man? 

Well, I stuffed him. 

“Much of a place, your town?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” Isaid, with the matter-of-course 
| carelessness of a citizen of the great western 
| metropolis, “about forty- five thousand, I 
| guess. ” 

The man eyed me with keen, awakenlng 
interest. “So big as that?” he said. 

I noddcd, and he presently said: “Well, I 
had no‘idea there wes such a large city in 
Iowa. State must be pretty well settled. up, 
| I reckon?” : 
| Isaid *Yes, it was. Some portions of it 
pretty wild, though.” 

“Any large game in the state?” 

“Herds of it,” I said. I killed deer last” 
winter not two miles from the Burlington 
| court house.” 

I pacified my conscience for this lie by ex- 
| plaining to that rebellions and vociferous 
| monitor that there was no Burlington court 
; house; that it was burned down seven years 
| ago, and the county was waiting until it could 
| buy a second hand court house for a dollar 
|and seventy-five cents before replacing it. 
| Therefore, I could truthfully say that~I 
| killed all the deer that came within two 
| miles of our court house. 
| “I want to know!” the native exclaimed. 
| “Do you, though?” thought I, “then 1’ll tell 
| you.” AndsolIwenton: “Why, the wolves 

only two years ago made a raid right into 
| Burlington and killed all the chickens on 
| South Hill.” 
| Conscience raised a terrible protest at this, 











persons, according to a statement prepared | but I hushed it up too quick by citing the 
by Herr Zimmerman, were last year prosecuted | well knuwn case of Meigs Schenck’s wolf 
for non-payment of income tax, and in the | that got loose and in one single summer night 
great majority of cases a seizure of the effects | ate up everything on South Hill that wore 
of the defaulters yielded nothing. More | feathers. The native looked astonished and 
than 120,000 persons were prosecuted for hay- | doubly interested. 

ing failed to pay their rent. | “Any indians?” he said. 

“Land, yes,” I told him, yawning wearily, 
| as one who talks of old, stale things. “Sitting 
| Bull-was educated at the Baptist Collegiate 
| Institute in Burlington, and was expelled 

Messrs. Jackson & Russel, of Eyota, Minn., | for trying to scalp Prof. Wortman with a 
have made an assignment. | horse-shoe magnet.” 

ss : | You don’t tell me!” exclaimed the native, 
“a as nee. o.5 — hank is to be |in wild amazement By this time I was per- 
pai my | fectly reckless and told conscience to keep 

Thomas Wiggins, dry goods dealer, and /| its mouth shut and give me a chance. 

L. H. Snow, stationer, of Dayton, 0., have “Oh, yes,” I said; “Yellow Wolf's old 
failed. | medicine lodge 1s still standing, right out on 

M. Strauss, boot and shoe dealer of Dan-;| West Hill. The indians come into the city 
ville, Ill., has made an assignment. Liabili- | very frequently, tearing through the streets 
ties, $3,000. | on their wiry little ponies.” 

Herman Brock, commission merchant, of| “Ever have any trouble with them?” the 
New York, has failed. Liabilities $117,000; | ™an asked. : a 
assets $32,000. “Oh, no, I said carelessly, the citizens 

See Widhenel Mintie beuk «ab |seldom do. The cow boys, who come up 


Oswego, | from Texas with cattle, hate them terribl 
a FER es : 3 y; 
N,da,inte be leet. Cause, the high "86 and occasionally drop one of, them in the 
. | streets just for revolver practice. But no- 

Charles A. Kryter, a dealer in hardware | body else interferes in their fights.” “I sup 
and cutlery at Wheeling, W. Va., has made, pose,” the man said, “you all carry revolvers 
an assignment. Liabilities, $15,000; assets | ~— — on oe per old oun 
$20,000. | “Oh, yes,” I replied, “of course. e have 

The First National bank at Granville, 0., |; @ man never knows when he is going to 
has suspended. The depositors will be paid | have trouble with somebody, and in case of 
in full, but holders of the bank’s paper will | “@Y little misunderstanding, it wouldn’t do 
he the! ldaete: | for a fellow not to be heeled.” _ 

Gold Brothers ietors of the Bost I think the man shuddered a little. Then, 
cl shi he ak aliweukes. Wi h e Soston | fearing he might ask to look at my revolver, 

spas: Baoerciadey Serie oF _ made | I casually remarked that I never carried my 
an assignment. Liabilities, $41,000; assets | barkers when I came east. 
about $24,000. | He said no, he supposed not. Then he 

The assets of J. P. Black & Co., grocers, | looked out of the window along time and 
of Loudonville, O., were levied on by the/| said nothing. Finally I asked him in. what 
sheriff a few days ago. Liabilities, $25,000; | part of Maine he made his home. He looked 
available assets, $15,000. | up at me in surprise. 

Williams & Lawson, wholsale liquor dealers; “Me?” he said. “Lord, I don’t live in this 
of Cincinnati, O., have been closed up by the rock patch. I’m only on here visiting some 
sheriff. Liabilities from $30,000 to $40,000, | relvatives.” 
and assets about the same. } In a feeble voice I asked him where did he 

-.,-___ | live, then. . 

The dry goods and grocery firm of William | ‘The man yawned, and again looked list- 
Lawrence & Co., of Aurora, Ill., has made an } lessly out of the window. 
assignment. Liabilities, from $35,000 to! «Oh ” he said, “I live on a farm just out by 
$40,000; claimed assets estimated at $60,000. | Lefiler’s, about six miles out of Burlington. I 

——— | wish I was back there now.” 


A locomotive went through a bridge on the | So did I. 
Kiowa creek, 42 miles east of Denver. Col., | left there. z 
last spring and instantly disappeared in the|, We didn’t talk together any longer. Short- 
quicksand bed of the creek, baffling all at-|!y after that the weather changed, the air 
tempts to recover it. For the past six | Stew very cold, and I went into the smoking 
months the search for the missing locomotive | ©@t to look for a fire-—Hawkeye. 
has been kept up, resulting in success a few | ela all 
days ago, when it was found buried 40 feet! The average small boy’s ambition is to be a 
deep in the quicksand. The sand had been! trapper. a pirate or a song-and-dance man. 
removed for a great number of yards around | “When I wath a little boy” lisped a stupid so- 
the scene of the disappearance of the engine, | ciety man to a young lady, “all my ideath in 
a hydraulic ram being used, the locomotive | life were thentered on being aclown.”. “Well, 
being found at last after a search of six there is at least one case of gratified ambi- 
months. The instance is one of the most | tion,” was the reply. 
remarkable on record. 





Failures, 


So did I. I wished he had never 





| 
<7 PRT pape | “What did you do then?” asked Colonel 
An Irish gentleman having purchased an | George, after badgering a witness in the Low- 
alarm clock, an acquaintance asked him what ell railroad case at Salem. “I went to the 
he intended to do with it. “Och,” answered} rescue, like alawyer fora man’s pocketbook,” 
he, “sure I’ve nothing to de but pull the; replied the witness, and the retort was enjoy~ 


string and wake myself,” ed all around.—Boston Post, 
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ofthe amount so paid in by said applicant, 
then and in that case, the secretary shall 
draw an order on the treasurer for said —— 
per cent, for which said applicant shall give 
his promissory note, with interest at the rate 
of —— per cent per annum, pgyable to the 
secretary at his office. 

Art. 9. For the election of officers and all 
other purposes requiring a vote by ballot, each 
member shall be entitled to one vote, except 
as provided in article 14. But in voting as 
contemplated in said article he, or they, may 
vote by proxy to the extent of one vote for 
each run of buhrs he, or they, may represent, 
provided said voter shall hold but one such 
proxy. Said proxy must be in writing and 
designate the number of run so represented, 
which must correspond with the number on 
record in the secretary’s office, provided that 
nothing in this article shall be construed to 
empower any member to cast his, or their, in- 
dividual vote by proxy. 

ArT. 10. The board of directors shall have 
power to adjust or quiet all claims for in- 
fringements of patent. machinery in use by 
any member during the life of this associa- 
tion, either by purchase, or by suit at law, 
when any such claims shall not exceed an 
amount equal to an assessment of $——per 
run of buhrs represented in this association. 
But in case any such claims can not, in the 
judgment of the board, be so quieted, then 
and in that case, they shall request, the ex- 
ecutive committee to call a meeting of the 
association for the purposes contemplated in 
section 14, and if the committee deem it ad- 
visable, shall instruct the secretary to mail, 
under seal, to each member a notice of said 
meeting, stating in said notice the purpose 
for which it is called, and the time and place 
of holding the same which shall be fixed 
at least —— days after said notice is issued. 
If it shall appear after counting all the votes 
cast in the manner provided in said section 
that —— were in favor of said extraordinary 
assessment, then and in that case, the board 
shall order such amount levied as shall have 
been .determined by said meeting. But 
any settlement made under this section by 
the board shall include the right of all mem- 
bers of this association to use any such pat- 
ented machinery who may be a member at 
the time said settlement shall have been 
made. 

Art. 11. The board of directors shall have 
control of unappropriated funds that may be 
from time to time in the hands of the treas- 
urer, and may set apart any amount thereof 
to purchase any new or improved kinds of 
wheat that may promise to be of superior 
value for milling purposes, and sell or loan 
the same to farmers for seeding, under such 
regulations as shall secure the payment of, 
or return of said wheat. Or they may offer 
any part of said fund as a premium for the 
invention of any machine, or machinery, to 
be used in the mill or field, for the more per- 
fect preparation of grain for milling purposes 
or for such other purposes as the by-laws 
may, provide. 

ArT. 12. All interest paid, as contem- 
plated in section 8, shall be used to defray 
incidental expenses, and any interest due 
may be reduced or entirely rebated by the 
executive committee whenever such interest 
may be in excess of the amount required for 
such expenses, or for any other reason. 
In case of any deficiency of such in- 
cidental expenses the executive commit- 
tee shall levy an assessment on each 
member of not exceeding $—— for any 
one year to make up any deficiency 
that may exist. But in case of any extraor- 
dinary assessment, voted as provided in 
section 14, then, and in that case, the board 
of directors shall instruct the secretary to 
notify each member of such assessment. 
which shall be assessed upon the members’ 
notes or money as the same shall bear to the 
whole amount of notes or money thus held 
by the secretary. 

ArT. 13. Any member failing to pay any 
interest, assessments, or fines within sixty 
days after being Wotified of any such interest 
being due, or assessment or fine being im- 
posed, shall forfeit his note to that amount 
and his note shall become immediately due, 


and may, at the discretion of the 
board of directors, be sold to cover 
said amount and such expenses as 


may be necessary in making such sale 
or..collections. But in no _ case shall 
such assessment exceed the face value of 
said note. When any note shall have been 
exhausted, or paid out by any interest, 
assessments or fines, the maker thereof shall 
cease to be a member of this association, but 
may be reinstated a member by renewing his 
said note, at the discretion of the board of 
directors. 

ArT. 14. The said $—— per run of buhrs 
as paid in by any member, as provided in 
section 8, shall be a basis for an equitable 
assessment for any extraordinary expenses. 
To ascertain the necessity for any such ex- 
traordinary expenses, each member shall be 


entitled to one vote, and one vote for each 
run of buhrs on which he or they have paid 
said $——. Two-thirds of all votes so cast 
shall be necessary to make any such assess- 
ment. 

Art. 15. Incase of any difficulties aris- 
ing between any members of this association 
the settlement of the same may be deter- 
mined by the executive committee if the 
parties so agree, or they may refer the mat- 
ter to the board, who shall convene at some 
convenient point and require the disputants 
to produce such evidence as they may have; 
and after a careful investigation they shall 
make such rules or fines as they, the board, 
may deem just and proper, and if either 
party shall not acquiesce in the decision the 
case may be referred to referees mutually 
agreed upon, whose award shall be final. 
The expense so incurred, by both board and 
referees, shall be borne by the disputants, as 
shall be decided in the finding. In case of a 
refusal to pay any such finding, the board 
shall notify the secretary of such expense and 
fine, and the amount to be assessed against 
each party, when the secretary shall at once 
enter the same against said party’s notes or 
money deposited in his office, and shall, when 
ordered by the board. proceed to collect the 
same as may be directed by said board. 

ART. 16. Nomember shall hold the office 
of director and that of a member of the 
executive committee at the same time, ex- 
cept as provided by sections 3 and 5; and no 
person, except a member, shall hold any 
office of profit or trust in the asssociation. 

ArT. 17. These articles of association 
shall not take effect until signed by nine or 
more persons and all legal requirements been 
complied with. They may be altered or 
amended at any regular meeting, by a two- 
third vote of all the members present. 


On motion of Mr. Nichols the committee 
report was read section by section to be acted 
upon with a view to make the report as full 
as possible. Finally referred to a committee 
of three instructed to report at the semi- 
annual meeting for adoption or rejection, said 
committee to finish and perfect the articles 
and add the necessary by-laws, and have the 
same printed and circulated among all the 
millers of the state. The gentlemen appointed 


upon this committee were D. B. Knight, of 


Boone, J. R. Serrin, Ladora and 8. D. Nich- 
ols, Panora. 

The committee upon establishing prices of 
flour, in the markets of our own state, 
with a view to making the business more re- 
munerative, and to discourage the practice 
among millers of cutting prices in order to 
effect sales, was called upon and reported as 
follows: 

Your committee would suggest that the 
following resolution be offered as follows, sub- 
ject to the association’s approval: 

Resolved, That for the benefit of millers, 
and to discourage the pernicious habit of 
offering these products at a price oftentimes 
less than the cost of the production, and 
many times at a less price than that estab- 
lished by the millers in that immediate local- 
ity; that we will for mutual benefit hold sa- 
cred the immediate locality, and will not en- 
croach or offer for sale in or upon their imme- 
diate locality at a less price for any and all 
products manufactured by us than we find so 
established by the members of the association. 

Adopted —17 to 2. 

The committee appointed to investigate 
the financial condition of the association, 
reported as follows: 

Mr. President: 

Your committee to whom was referred the 
matter of assessment to meet the necessary 
expenses of the association, would report that 
$1.00 for each member will be sufficient at 
this time, there being now in the treasury 
$20.14 and $62.50 yet due on last two as- 
sessments, part of which may be collected. 

J. G. SUARP. 
C. A. BRYAN. 
Ros’tT. NICHOLSON, 

Adopted, and assessment ordered to be 
made. 

The committees upon flour dust explosion, 
and upon the best varieties of wheat for 
milling purposes, made no report. 

The association then proceeded to the elect- 
ion of officers for the ensuing year, resulting 
in the election of— 

President—J. J. Snouffer, of Cedar Rapids. 

Vice-President—J. B. Jones, Algona. 

Secretary and ‘Treasurer—J. H. Reed, 
Boone. 

Executive Committee—D. B. Knight, 
Boone; J. R. Serrin, Ladora; §. D. Nichois, 
Panora. 





Upon motion it wes resolved that a vote of 





thanks be tendered the city of Des Moines 
for use of the city council rooms. 

Adjourned to meet in the evening at the 
Aborn House. 

Meeting called to order at 11:30 p. m. in 
the parlor of the Aborn House, and immedi- 
ately adjourned to meet at Marshalltown, 
Iowa, on the second Wednesday in June, A. 
D. 1879. J. H. REED, Secy. 


California Earming. 


SAN BERNANDINO, Cal., Jan 9: In ready 
response to the soft, warm showers which 
began to descend on southern California on 
Christmas eve, nature hath thrown off her 
lethargy and burst into the early beauty of a 
semi-tropic spring. Joy pervades all classes 
at the prospect for a prosperous year. In 
this vicinity more grain—principally barley— 
is being put in than was the case last year, 
and, if the farmers are spared the affliction 
of the usual fogs which last season rusted 
much of the wheat and even unfavorably 
affected the barley, the crop will be the 
largest that has ever been harvested. The 
orange crop is large, and is increasing year 
by year. This season, however, from some 
cause, the fruit is small. Prices are depre- 
ciating, and it is a question, if the rage for 
planting orange trees continues, whether a 
profitable market will long be found for this 
fruit. Those who some years ago undertook 
the then experiment of orange culture, have 
made money, and continue to doso, although 
less rapidly than heretofore; but the pros- 
pect for the late comers is far from favora- 
ble. At Los Angeles in almost every yard 
you behold the mature orange trees, or those 
soon to come into bearing; in fact, the mania 
has become so great that they are now set 
out on the sidewalks in lieu of shade trees. 
At the mission of San Gabriel, nine miles 
from the city, there seems to be the greatest 
rivalry as to whom shall have the largest 
number of orange and the kindred lime and 
lemon trees, and every available acre 
is being used for the purpose. It is the 
same at Riverside, near Colton, with this dif- 
ference that few of the trees are yet bearing. 
The young trees there are counted by 
thousands, and continually increase ‘‘in 
number. The first idea of the settler 
is to start an orange orchard and 
the determination never leaves him. 
Riverside’s production in a very few 
years will be enormous, and cannot fail to 
greatly affect the market. Old San Bernardino 
also possesses many orange trees, and its ex- 
ample is being followed by almost every 
rancher in the neighborhood who has facilities 
for irrigating. When it is called to mind 
that the great majority of these trees have 
not come to maturity, that probably not one 
in twenty-five is bearing, your readers can 
imagine what a glut of the market a few 
years will be likely to produce. The thing is 
so plain that many persons perceive it, and 
are preparing for the future by setting out 
almond and walnut trees. 

Bananas, too, are being extensively tried. 
Success with these, except in a few localities, 
is very doubtful. The result of the experi- 
ment thus far is discouraging. The heavy 
frosts which prevailed last month in southern 
California worked havoc among the young 
trees. though as young orange trees also 
suffered severely and the older escaped it is 
possible that by a succession of favorable 
seasons the bananas might attain their growth 
and then bid defiance to frost and ice. The 
difficulty will be to bring the young trees 
through, and this will only be possible by 
great and assiduous care. 

The climate attracts many, and they find 
that filthy lucre passes current even in this 
terrestrial paradise. They naturally look 
about them to see how it can be most easily 
and quickly obtained. The raising of semi- 
tropical fruit trees has been found to be pay- 
ing and not over laborious; they have ac- 
cordingly rushed into that with the idea that 
their fortunes would be made, only, asis to be 
feared, to crowd the market and end in bit- 
ter disappointment. The rule works the 
same way in the bee business, only its results 
are more quickly manifested. Enormous per- 
centages have been made on the -capital in- 
vestedin honey production, and this fact, 
getting wind, has transformed this section of 
the state into a vast apiary. Of course, there 
being no great increase in the demand for 
honey, and the production being largely aug- 
mented, the profit on the business has not 
been what it once was. Instead of quick 
sales and large profits as heretofore, apiarists 
have this last season found it difficult te dis- 
pose of their stock, and have had to content 
themselves with a small margin beyond their 
expenses. In truth, the year was a phenom- 
enal one. The usual rule of one swarm from 
a stand was greatly exceeded. Cases of three 
or four swarms from a hive were not infre- 
quent, two swarms were common, while one 
was the usual thing. The result was that 


when the honey making season commenced 
there were from two to three times as many 
bees to go to work as there were the previous 
year. Continued foggy weather for a few 
weeks retarded them, but when the dampness 
passed away the busy little insects found 
more than customary material to work on. 
And work they did, making up for lost time 
by continuing several weeks later than ordin- 
ary in the fall. The honey made was super- 
ior in quality, but the production was enor- 
mous. When they came toship.it the over- 
sanguine apiarists discovered that there was 
no demand for honey and that the supply was 
unprecedented. Prices fell fifty per cent from 
those of the year previous, and inspite of heavy 
shipments to the east and to Europe, when 
disposition of the stock became necessary 
and realization could not longer be deferred, 
no recovery of the market had taken place. 
A small profit had been made, but the heavy 
eras of former years, where were 
they? They were not to be found, and those 
who had rushed into apeisculture with the 
idea of quadrupling their investments, were 
doomed to disappointment. But this is not 
the worst of the situation. With a natural 
increase of bees and a full production of 
honey, as is now promised, the price of honey 
threatens to become still lower, and the 
profits little or nothing, unless, indeed, new 
and distant markets for southern California 
honey can be obtained, and it is this problem 
and its solution which troubles the bee men 
of this region to-day. Honestly speaking, 
one of the great drawbacks to the prosperity 
of the people of this entire section is their 
gregarious disposition—their inclination to all 
run into one or two lines of production. It 
may be sheep and pigs; it may be semi- 
tropical fruits and honey; or it may be 
something else which for the time takes the 
fancy. Itisall one. There is not market 
sufficient for this sort of thing. There is an 
over-crowding of occupation, an over produc- 
tion, with the natural result. If this section 
were not in the grip of the railroad monop- 
oly, if a' competitive trans-continental line 
were in existence, affairs would be different. 
As they are there is not much prospect for 
improvement.—Cor. San Francisco Chronicle, 


Industrial Notes. 


American coal is sold in Switzerland at a 
lower price than French or German, and 
gives better satisfaction. 


A few years ago the French government 
bought seven small railways. One manage- 
ment now takes the place of seven, the force 
is better organized, sinecures have been 
abolished, and the general expenses have 
been reduced by $200,000 a year. 


Fifty-three per cent of the population of 
France is engaged in agriculture, twenty-six 
per cent in manufacturing and other indus- 
tries, fourteen per cent in trade, and four 
per cent in the liberal professions, the 
remainder being returned as of no occu- 
pation. 


Lowell, Mass., has over $16,500,000 in- 
vested in manufactures, 100 mills. 745,048 
spindles, and 18,261 looms; 11,660 females 
are employed and 7,625 males, while 3,444,- 
500 yards of cotton goods per week, with 
112,650 yards of woolen goods, 40,000 yards 
of carpeting, 4,250 shawis and 20,300 dozens 
of hosiery, 1,000,000 pounds of cotton, and 
170,500 of wool being consumed. 


American cars are already running on 
several British tramways, also in Hull, 
Swansea, Wolverhampton Glasgow, Edin- 
burg, Leeds, Aberdeen, Lisbon, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Brussels, Amsterdam, Christiana, 
Stockholm, Vienna, St. Petersburg, in nearly 
all the South American cities, the West 
Indies, and in Adelaide and Wellington. An 
order is in negotiation for the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


A co-operative store has been established in 
Paris by English capitalists, which employs 
about ninety persons, and deals in almost 
everything required by housekeepers. The 
capital is $500,000. The London co-opera- 
tive societies report handseme profits. One 
concern, upon sales of $5,200,000, is said to 
have realized $130,009 clear of expenses, 
though selling about twenty per cent below 
the ordinary retail prices. 


A locomotive, perhaps the largest ever 
made, is now en route for work on the long, 
heavy grades of the Rocky mountains on the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad. It 
has ten wheels of paper with steel tires, and 
the firebox is ten feet long. When in work- 
ing order it weighs 118,000 pounds. Its 
weight is so great that the western roads 
won't let it go over bridges, and it will there- 
fore have to be dismantled. It ran, how- 
ever, over all the bridges of the Pennsylva- 
nia road. 





Atlantic, Iowa, is receiving corn at the rate 





of 1,000 bushels a day. 
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The Dead Master. 


It is appointed unto man to die. 

Where Life is Death is, dominating Life, 
Wresting the scepter from its feeble grasp, 

And trampling on its dust. From the first hour 
When the first child upon its mother’s breast 
Lay heavily, with no breath on its cold lips, 

To the last hour when the last man shall die, 
And the race be extinct—Death never came, 
Nor ever will come, without apprehension. 

The dying may be ready to depart, 

For sleep and death are one to them; but we 
Who love them, and survive them—unto whom 
The places they once filled are filled no more, 
For whom a light has gone out of the sun, 

A shadow fallen on noeonday,—unto us, 

Who love our dead, Death always comes too soon, 
A consternation, and a lamentation, 

The sorrow of all sorrows, till in turn 

We follow them, and others mourn fer us. 


This tragic lesson of mortality 

The Master who hath left us learned in youth, 

When the Muse found him wandering by the stream, 
That sparkled, singing at his father’s door— 

The first Muse whom the New World, loving long, 
Wooed in the depths of her old solitude. 

The green, untrodden, world-wide wilderness 
Surrendered to the soul of this young man 

The secret of its silence. Centuries paseed ; 

The red man chased the dee’, and tracked the bear 
To his high mountain den—but he came not. 

The white mar followed; the great woods were felled, 
And in the clearings cottage smoke arose, 

And fields were white with harvests; he came not. 
The New World waited for him, and the words 
Which should disburden the dumb mystery 

That darkened its strange life when summer days 
Steeped the green boughs with light, and winter nights 
Looked down like Death upon the dead, old world; 
For what was Earth but the great tomb of man, | 
And suns and planets but sepulchral urns 

Filled with the awful ashes of the Past? 


Such was the first sad message to mankind 

Of this young poet, who was never young, 

So heavily the old burden of the Earth 
Weighed on his soul from boyhood. Yet not less, 
Not less, but more, he loved her; for if she 
Was somber with her secret she was still 
Beautiful as a goddess; and if he 

Should one day look upon her face no more, 
He would not cease to look till that day came; 
For he for life was dedicate to her, 

The inspiration of his earliest song, 

The happy memory of his sterner years, 

The consolation of his ripe, old age. 

What she was to the eyes of lesser men, 

Which only glance at the rough husk of things, 
She never was to him ;—but day and night 

A loveliness, a might, a mystery, 

A Presence never wholly understood, 

The broken shadow of an unknown Power, 
Which overflows all forms, but is not Form— 
The inscrutable Spirit of the Universe ! 

High priest whose temple was the woods, he felt 
Their melancholy grandeur, and the awe 

That ancientness and solitude beget, 

Strange intimations of invisible things, 
Which, while they seem to sadden, give delight, 
And hurt not, but persuade the soul to prayer: 
For, silent in the barren ways of men, 

Under green roofs of overhanging boughs, 
Where the Creator’s hands are never stayed, 
The soul recovers her forgotten speech, 

The lost religion of her infancy. 


Nature hath sacred seasons of her own, 

And reverent poets to interpret them. 

But she hath other singers, unto whom 

The twinkle of a dew-drop in the grass, 

The sudden singing of an unseen bird, 

The pensive brightness of the evening star, 

Are revelations of a loveliness 

For which there is no language known to man,” 
Except the eloquent language of the eye, 

Hushed with the fullness of her happiness ! 

What may be known of these recondite things 
Our grave, sweet poet knew; for unto him 

The Goddess of the Earth revealed herself 

As to no other poet of the time, 

Save only him who slumbers at Grasmere, 

His Brother,—not his Master. From the hour 
When first he wandered by his native stream 

To crop the violets growing on its banks, 

And list to the brown thrasher’s vernal hymn, 

To the last hour of his long, honored life, 

He never faltered in his love of Nature. 

Recluse with men, her dear society, 

Welcome at all times, savored of content, 
Brightened his happy ts and led 

His hours of gloom. A student of the woods 

And of the fields, he was their calendar,—, 

Knew when the first pale wind flower would appear, 
And when the last wild fow] would take its flight; 
Where the cunning squirrel had his granary, 

And where the industrious bee had stored her sweets, 
Go where he would, he was not solitary, 

Flowers nodded gayly to him—wayside brooks 
Slipped by him laughingly, while the emulous birds 
Showered lyric raptures that provoked his own. 
The winds were his companions on the hills~ 








The clouds, and thunders—and the glorious Sun, 
Whose bright benificence sustains the world, 

A visible symbol of the Omnipotent, 

Whom not to worship were to be more blind 

Than those of old who worshipped stocks and stones, 


Who loves and lives with nature tolerates 

Baseness in nothing; high and solemn thoughts 

Are his,—clean deeds and honorable life. 

If he be poet, as our Master was, 

His song will be a mighty argument, 

Heroic in its structure to support 

The weight of the world forever! All great things 

Are native to it, as the Sun to Heaven, 

Such was thy song, O Master! and such fame 

As only the kings of thought receive, is thine ;— 

Be happy with it in thy larger life 

Where Time is not, and the sad word—Farewell! 
—RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, IN SCRIBNER'S, 








Southeastern Dakota. 


Sioux Falls, D. T.: We started out from 
this place on the second day of December to 
make an overland trip with private convey- 
ance up the big Sioux valley, intersect the 
Winona and St. Peter railroad at or near its 
western terminus, and take in the towns 
along the line as far east as Marshall. A 
three hundred mile trip at this season of the 
year through a sparsely settled country like 
this, would seem to our eastern friends to be 
a venturesome undertaking; however, we 
made it, and, too, under very favorable cir- 
cumstances, the weather being all that we 
could ask. This country at the present time 
is tributary to Sioux falls, St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis. These free lands are fast being 
taken by actual settlers. new towns are 
springing into existence, several different 
lines of railroads are extending out into these 
parts, and if we are not very much mistaken 
there will some day be a strife between St. 


Paul, Minneapolis and Sioux Falls for the 
wholesale trade of this country. Sioux Falls 
at present gets a large trade from the upper 
Sioux valley as far north as Medary, and we 
even saw teams that had been to Sioux Falls 
for flour clear from Lake Kampeska, over 
one hundred and thirty miles. Our own 
town, Sioux Falls, is so well known we will 
say nothing of it. . The first place of impor- 
tance we come to is Dell Rapids, twenty 
miles north of Sioux Falls, and lies on the 
west bank of the Big Sioux. The town at 
present contains seven or eight stores, one 
hotel, a splendid grist mill and fine water 
power, plenty of stone, etc. The next place 
we come to is a new town called Roscoe, six- 
teen miles north and on the same side of the 
river as Dell Rapids. The town is only four 
or five months old, and contains one general 
store, one hardware store. a large hotel, a 
new grist mill, just completed, and several 
private residences, and supports a newspaper 
called the Roscoe Express. A ride of three 
miles northeast brings us to Flandreau 
which is beautifully situated on the east bank’ 
of the river, and is said to be a rival of Ros- 
coe. Itis the county seat of Moody county, 
and has sprung up like a rocket during the 
past year. It contains two large hotels, two 
churches, a fine school house, and several 
stores. A grist mill is being built here which 
will be a great help to the town. This place 
is on a direct line of the Southern Minnesota 
railroad. A ride of twenty miles in a north- 
westerly course, over a gently rolling prairie, 
brings us to Medary, the county seat of 
Brooknigs county. As we come in sight of 
the town, some six or eight miles south, the 
valley widens out into one vast sea of prairie, 
a nice body of timber skirts the river, and 
the view is grand. The town is small, con- 
taining only two general stores, two drug 
stores, one hotel and a few private residences. 
We remained over night here, and took a 
fresh start in the morning, traveling in a 
northeasterly direction, to a new town called 
Fountain, twelve miles from Medary. This 
is the finest country to look at we have yet 
passed over. This town, Fountain, derives 
its name from a large spring, which oozes 
out from a high point of land, something in 
the shape of a hog’s back, only’a few rods 
from town. The water comes out at the 
very highest point, is carried down the hill 
in an underground tubing, and forms a sort 
of reservoir to supply the town with water; 
only a few rods from this peculiar spring is 
another; this, too, is on high ground, and 
covers half an acre or more in extent. 
Fountain will soon have a newspaper in 
full blast owned and operated by a stock 
company, and no doubt but this place 
will be the “Saratoga” of the north- 
west. From here we travel seventeen miles 
northwest to Oakwood, which is beautifully 
lo ated on the west bank of the Big Sioux, 
and immediately on the banks and overlook- 
ing Lake Te-tan-ke-ha. This lake is about 


s 
{ 





three miles in length by three-fourths of a 
mile in width; a few rods north and west 
from this lake is a still larger one, with some 
250 acres of good timber surrounding it. 
Here we find a large new hotel nearly com- 
pleted, one general store, and one drug store. 
Here we put in another night, and 
started quite early in the morning 
for Goodwin, a distance of - thirty-two 
miles nearly north, on the Winona & 
St. Peter'railroad; we crossed the Sioux at 
whatis known as Spuulding’s Ranche, leav- 
ing the river entirely from this on; but found 
the country equally as good, only not quite 
as level. Goodwin is in Duel county, Dakota, 
and lies twelve miles east from Watertown 
and fourteen miles east from Lake Kam- 
peska, the present terminus of the road. We 
did not visit these two last named towns, but 
from what we could hear and learn, Water- 
town is to be “the” point. At present there 
is not much there but already one hundred 
lots have been sold and the owners obliged to 
build on them the coming season, or forfeit 
their right, and this is right. We don’t be- 
lieve in selling a whole section of town lots 
simply for speculation without binding the 
parties to put good substantial buildings upon 
them within a certain time. This is the 
course that the town site owners of Sioux 
Falls took from the beginning, and this is why 
Sioux Falls has grown so rapidly to be what 
it isin so short a time. But for fear the 
reader will think we got lost or went up in a 
blizzard, I will say that we arrived at Good- 
win, or Prairie Siding, as it is more famil- 
iarly known. The town, what there is of it, 
sets up high and dry, and we concluded we 
had got pretty close to the north pole, at 
least the thermometer said so. Here we 
again staid all night and took dinner the next 
day-in Gary. The country from Goodwin to 
Gary, a distance of twenty-five miles, is very 
rough. The road was through a strip of 
country called the Dakotas, which I believe 
is the indian name for hills. This end of the 
railroad looks as though business was not very 
paying from the looks of the track. It re- 
minded us of old Billy Sherman’s corduroy 
bridges through the swamps of Georgia dur- 
ing the war. Gary is a new town mostly 
built up during the past season, and it is not 
handsome. It contains about a dozen stores, 
two or three hotels, newspaper, and a splen- 
did quarry of limestone. This is the ter- 
minus of the road, but next summer the cars 
will make regular trips through to Lake 
Kampeska. Getting in something of a hurry 
we traveled from Gary to Canby, the next 
station, a distance of twelve miles, after 
dark, or rather by moonlight, and of course, 
sould not judge so well of the country; but it 
seemed to lay nice and grow better the far- 
ther we went. 


This place is handsomely located, on a 
level stretch of prairie, in the southwestern 
part of Yellow Medicine county, and is much 
more of a town than what we expected to 
find; we should judge it contained some 
400 or 500 inhabitants. Canby is so situated 
that it draws trade from a large scope of 
country which is naturally tributary to it. 
In this respect it has advantages at present 


From Cahby we drove to Minneota, distant 
18 miles east, and a part of the way after 
dark. We broke a whiffletree about 10 miles 
from no place, and we were going to say 10 
miles from timber. Here we first realized 
that a board fence was good for something 
more than to keep snow out of a railroad cut. 
We fixed it and went on to Minneota. This 
being Saturday night we remained here over 
Sunday. This is a quiet town of fifty or sixty 
inhabitants with a good looking country to 
back, it. While here fell the first inch of 
snow we bad on the route. A thirteen miles’ 
drive Monday morning brought us to Mar- 
shall, the county seat of Lyon county, Minn., 
in good time for dinner. The townis located 
on a small stream called the Red Wood, with 
a small amount of timber skirting its banks 
as far as we could see. The country is very 
level surrounding it and the land well im- 
proved for a few-miles out. Marshall claims 
some 800 to 1,200 inhabitants, and can boast 
of some very creditable business blocks. We 
remained here over night, and in the morning 
started out for home by way of Lake 
Benton, arriving at Marshfield at the foot of 
the lake, where we stopped for dinner. This 
lake is a handsome sheet.of water, is about 
seven miles long, and from one to two miles 
wide. Marshfield is the county seat of 
Lincoln county, Minn., and borders Brookings 
county, Dakota, on the east. There is a 
good settlement around the lake and some 
300 acres of timber. From Lake Benton our 
course was nearly due south to Pipe Stone 
City, twenty miles distant, which at present 
is the county seat of Pipe Stone county, and 
the only town in the county. Twenty miles 
farther on in asouthwest course brought us 
to a little town called Highland, which lies in 
the northeast corner of Minnehaha county, 
Dakota. We passed through the whole 
length of Pipe Stone county and must say 
that for nice lay of land it beats anything we 





saw on our travels. Here is bath govern- 
ment and railroad lands which I understand 
can be bought on very reasonable terms. 
After a night’s lodging at Highland, we again 
pushed out in the morning on our last twenty 
mile drive, reaching our home after aneleven 
days absence.— Cor. Pioneer Press. 





A Young Girl’s Obtuseness. 


A young man and his favorite compan- 
ion sat near thefrgnt at Burdette’s lecture 
the other evening.” When the Hawkeye man 
had just finished con¥ulsing his hearers with 
an account of a youth’s first shaving encoun- 
ter with a barber, the young man leaned over 
and whispered: 

“That’s true to life, I can tell you.” 

“How can you tell me?” inquired his girl. 

“How?” he replied in a whisper; “why, 
that’s just the way I felt when I first got 
shaved.” 

“When was that?” she asked. 

“Oh, before I raised my mustache,” he re- 
turned. ; 

“What mustache?” she queried a little sur- 
prised. 

“What mustache do you suppose?” he re- 
torted, turning red. 

“Why, Charley,” whispered the girl, I 
never saw any mustache. Do you mean—, 

“Never mind what I mean,” hissed the 
young’man between his clinched teeth. And 
he stared very hard at the lecturer all the 
rest of the evening, but somehow couldn’t 
see anything to laugh at. Sunday night he 
went to see a new girl.—Rockland, Me., 
Courier. 

What She Wanted. 

At the last meeting of Brother Gardner's 
Lime Kiln club, the committee appointed to 
expend the sum of $15 in purchasing holiday 
supplies for deserving colored people reperted 
that the money had been laid out in articles 
of clothing and provisions, which had been 
distributed and welcomed. The chairman of 
the committee added: “Dis committee foun’ 
one ole woman widout a tater in de house or 
a stick o’ wood in de yard. She tole dis com- 
mittee to come in an’ sit down. De commit- 
tee went in an’ sot. She said she didn’t keer 
for food or fire, but demanded dat dis com- 
mittee buy her a new bonnet wid a stuffed 
bird roostin’ on de upper story. Dis commit- 
tee looked mighty solemn as it started fo’ de 
doah. De ole woman looked mighty onsartin 
as she reached fo’ a dipper o’ water. De com- 
mittee a-journed by way ob de only winder 
in de room, an’ it would respectively adwise 
de club to de effect dat ingratitood in de hu- 
man heart am not confined to de white folks 
alone.—Free Press. 





He Held the Joker. 


Three commercial travelers meeting at a 
west of England inn, one winter evening, had 
a hearty supper together. Supper over, the 
three found some difficulty in allotting their 
respective shares of the bill. One of them at 
length cut short the dispute by proposing that 
whosoever had the “oldest name” among them 
should go free, the expenses being halved by 
the other two. This amendment being 
promptly accepted, No. 1 produced a card in- 
scribed “Richard Eve,” which No. 2 trumped 
with “Adam Brown.” Then No. 3, a portly 
veteran with a humorous gray eye, laid down 
his card with the quict confidence of a great 
general making a decisive movement, and re- 
marked with a thick chuckle, “I don’t much 
think you'll beat this ’un, gents.” His name 
was Mr. B. Ginning. 

The following illustration of the contor- 
tions of a story is said to be founded on fact: 
The servant of No. 1 told the servant of No. 
2 that his master expected his old friends, 
the Bayleys, to pay him a visit shortly, and 
No. 2 told No. 3 that No. 1 expected to have 
the Bayleys in the house every day. No. 3 
then told No. 4 that it was all up with No. 1, 
for they couldn’t keep the bailiffs out of the 
house; whereupon No. 4 told No. 5 that the 
officers were after No. 1, and that it was all 
he could do to prevent himself being taken in 
execution, and that it was nearly killing his 
poor wife. Thus the story grew till it reached 
No. 32, who assured No. 33 that the police 
had arrested No.’1 for wife murder, and that 
he will probably be executed. 


An investigation into the accounts of W. 
H. Lanpear, of Appleton, Wis., for many 
years the county clerk of Outagamie county, 
who recently disappeared, shows him to be a 
defaulter to the amount of several thousand 
dollars, 


A man was boasting that he had an eleva- 
tor in his house. “So he has,” chinned in 
his wife, “and he keeps it in the cupboard in 
a bottle.” 














: Timber Culture. 





The following, on the important subject of 
timber culture, is anextract from the annual 
address of the president of the Minnesota 
Forestry Association: 

One of our unsolved problems is the origin 
of these prairies. Some have claimed that 
they are due to a peculiarity of the constitu- 
tion of the soil, which rendered them unfit 
for the production of trees, but this theory 
seems to be disproved by #he fact that trees 
can be readily producedapon them; and that 
a spontaneous growth of forest soon follows 
the exclusion of the fires. Neither can we 
ascribe their first existence t0 these fires, for 
this vast region must have existed long before 
the Indians could have been developed to ap- 
ply the fire to the autumnal grass. As soon 
as this portion of the continent emerged from 
the condition of great lakes or lagoons and 
became marshes, trees must have sprung up 
and covered the land, and long before man 
appeared on the scene, with any knowledge 
of the uses of tire, the country must have as- 
sumed the character of a densely wooded re- 
gion, which no conflagration could destroy. 
if the soil was once denuded of its forest it 
would, indeed, be easy for the prairie fires 
kindled by savages, to keep down the growth 
of young trees, and produce the state of 
things which the white settlers found here; 
but what agency could. in the first place, 
have destroyed the ancient forest growth, as 
heavy and rank as that of the everglades of 
the south or the pine woods of Canada? It 
must be remembered that the true prairie 
region, apart from the rainless plains, is con- 
fined to certain prescribed limits, viz.: ‘‘The 
western part of Ohio, nearly the whole of In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa, the southern part of 
Michigan, the northern part of Missouri, and 
portions of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas and 
Nebraska.” 

It-would seem that either man must have 
existed, with a knowledge of the uses of tire, 
at the time the swamps of this inter-conti- 
nental region was drained off sufficiently by 
the accretion of the soil or the rising of the 
continent. to produce trees; and this would 
be, indeed, a violent presumption; or else it 
would appear probable that some human 
agency must have swept away the forest 
through all this region, precisely as it was 
destroyed by white men, in the interest of ag- 
riculture, in Europe. ig * 2 

It would seem not.improbable that on this 
continent was worked out, under the direct- 
ing intelligence of the divine Architect, the 
great scheme of development. The explora- 
tions of Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, 
in the Bad Lands at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, demonstrate that in that region 
were originated the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
the tapir, the horse, the lion, the hyena, the 
monkey, the hog, and the camel. And it is 
not improbable that on this continent human 
civilization began. Here alone, as shown in 
a recent lecture of Dr. David Day. traditions 
are preserved by existing races of the rise of 
man rfom a brutish condition, the invention 
of the bow and arrow, and the first working 
in metal. The iron age was preceded by the 
bronze age. Bronze is an amalgam of cop- 
per and tin, and must have followed, prob- 
ably at a vast interval, the use of copper it- 
self; and only in America do we find traces 
of an age when copper was used alone; and 
only on Lake Superior do we find copper in 
so pure a state as to be capable of being 
worked into implements without smelting; 
and there, too, we find vast remains of an- 
cient mining, evidently carried on for ages 
by some extinet race; and in the Chippewa 
legends we have the traditions of the manu- 
facture of the first copper implement. In 
Mexico the Aztecs had learned the art of 
hardening the edges of their cutting tcols 
with tin, thus producing a veritable bronze. 
Here then we have in unbroken succession 
the genesis of metallurgy, stretching from 





the shores of Lake Superior to Astyri, India 
and Egypt. “i * * - 

li is a strange but not an altogether im- 
probable suggestion that all the prairie | 
region was once occupied by the fields and 
gardens of a vast, populous, peaceful, agri- | 
cultural, religious people; as numerous as | 
the inhabitants of Egpyt in the days of the | 
Rameses. It is well-known that their monu- | 
ments do not extend east of Ohio; neither do | 
the prairies. It can be supposed that tbou- | 
sands of years ago they were driven south- | 


| understood. 


river and the Rocky mountains; for homes, 
to be pleasant, should be built, like birds’ 
nests, amid the trees. If man has swept 
away forests from whole continents to pro- 
cure fields, surely he has genius and power 
enough to re-create lines of forest to protect 
the fields which nature, or the labors of an- 
other race, has given him. It must certainly 
be a harder task to lay bare of trees a thous- 
and acres than to fence it with groves. But 
construction needs a higher genius than de- 
struction. “He who plants a tree labors for 
posterity,”says the proverb; and some are 
inclined to ask in the words of Sir Boyle 
Roche: “What has posterity done for me?” 
Hence only the highest representatives of the 
highest races are equal to the task of plant- 
ing a crop that will not ripen for ten or 
twenty years. 

I need not speak to you of the effects of 
forest growth upon the climate of a country ; 
with all that you are familiar. It would ap- 
pear as if the movements of storms were de- 
termined by the laws of electricity. The 
tendency of showers to follow wooded hills 
and river courses has often been observed. 


W. W. Johnson, in one of the Smithsonian 
reports, writes from the valleys of Montana: 
“The showers of ,summer.are of much more 
frequent occurrence along the mountain 
sides, and are always of longer duration 
among the timbered «peaks and foot hills, 
than in the lower and treeless portions of the 
country.” 

I have every reason to believe that the 
presence of groves, dotting the whole extent 
of our prairies, would tend to equalize the fall 
of rain, and prevent the excessive droughts 
which we suffer from at certain periods, 
and the deluging storms which afflict us at 
other times. In fact, we are now in the 
midst of a very curious experiment, viz: the 
effect upon climate of the breaking up of the 
soil and the construction of railroads and 
telegraph lines. 

R. S. Elliot, industrial egent of tne Kansas 
Pacific Reilroad company, writes to Prof. 
Henry in 1870: “Facts such as these seem to 
sustain the popular persuasion in Kansas 
that a climatic change is taking place, pro- 
moted by the spread of settlements west- 
wardly, breaking up the prairie soil, covering 
the earth with plants that shade the ground 
more than the short grasses, thus checking 
or modifying the reflection of heat from the 
earth’s surface. The fact is also noted that 
even where the prairie soil is not disturbed 
the short buffalo grass disappears as the 
frontier extends westward, and its place is 
taken by grasses and other herbage of a 
taller growth. The civil engineers of this 
railway believe that the rains aud humidity 
of the plains have increased during the exten- 
sion of the railroads and telegraphs across 
them. What effect, if any, the digging and 
grading, theiron rails, the tension of steam 
on locomotives, the friction of metallic sur- 
faces, the poles and wires, the action of bat- 
teries. etc., could possibly have on the 
electrical conditions, as connected with the 
phenomena of precipitation, I do not of 
course undertake to say. It may be that 
wet seasons have merely happened to co- 
incide with railroads and telegraphye” 


A recent writer from Bismarck, D. T., 
speaking of an old settler in Montana, says: 
“Clendenning is agent of ‘all the transpor- 
tation companies that have occasion to un- 
load freight at Carrol. He has noticed that 
the water is increasing in consequence of the 
additional rains. He observes that cooleys, 
formerly dry in the fall, are now full of 
water. That irrigation was unnecessary this 
year and the indians observe the change. 
Civilization is turning Montana into a wet 
country.” 


It would appear probable that when four 
broad, double bands of iron and numerous 
telegraph wires extend across the continent 
from Texas, from Omaha, from Duluth and 
from Winnipeg, united at their eastern and 
western extremities by rivers, mountain 
chains, forests, and a gridiron of other rail- 
roads and telegraphs that climatic changes 
may result of a most surprising character. 
The prosperity or the poverty of great sec- 
tions may depend upon causes now but little 


earthquakes have ceased in California since 
the construction of the Union Pacific rail- 
road; and if it be also true, as claimed by 
others, that earthquakes are electrical—the 
thunder storms of the earth—what strange 


ward to Mexico and Yucatan, by savage | results may not follow when man’s enter- 
tribes, and then began a struggle, which has | prise ribs all the continent with conductors 


lasted to our day, between the prairie-fites 
and the advancing forests, the latter crowd- 
ing in from north, south, east and west, and 
sheltering itself behind every lake and river 
from the tongues of flame kindled annually 
by the Indians. +f “f a . Fe 


The problem to which our people must ad- 
dress themselves is how to make these mighty 
plains pleasant places for human beings; how 
to stop the sweep of the great winds which 





pour down on them from the Mackenzie 


| of electricity hundreds of thousands of miles 


in length? 

A general rain has prevailed throughout 
California except in the extreme south. 
Sufficient has fallen to insure good crops, 
with the usual spring rains. 





Holstein, Germany, has a petroleum wel 
yielding an oil said to be every way equal to 
the American product, 
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How He Got His **New Dress.” 


Carruthers P. Allen is the way he signs his 
name, But the boys all call him “Cylinder 
Press Allen,” or more familiarly, “Old Press.” 
He had been a long time absent from his old 
haunts around the Globe office, and his cher- 
ished corner on the Exchange Building rail- 
ings at Comique matinees knew him no more. 
There was nothing strange in this, for “Old 
Press” was a constitutional tramp, and gen- 
erally migrated as suddenly and quietly as 
the birds, but with much less regularity. He 
had “subbed” in every large office from Port- 
land to Denver. and recognized every railroad 
tie the whole distance as an old friend. 


But he did give us a surprise the other day. 
We met him on Fourth street in anew suit 
of clothes and a shaved chin. We should not 
have been more thunderstruck if it had been 
Major Gilson in pink tights and a peaked hat. 
We backed him up into a doorway directly. 
This wonder must be explained. 

“Well, you see, old pard, I’ve been to ’Fris- 
co, and struck a kind of a bonanza—better 
say, p’raps, a bonanza struck me—for I wasn’t 
in condition just then to strike anything hard 
enough to hurt it. Never knew how I got the 
name of ‘Cylinder Press Allen,’ did you? 
Well, these store clothes are just an afterclap 
of that identical circumstance. I don’t mind 
telling you how. 

“It was back in the year ’58, overin York 
State, when I was foremanizing on the Cam- 
den Stinger. It was a little concern, but lots 
of work to run it, all the same; for me and a 
boy and the ‘boss’ did all the work. That 
there boy, Billy, was a hard’un. Not bad, 
you know—meant the best in the world; but 
heedless, awful heedless. He’d knock down 
more things in a minute than I could pick up 
ina week. And an inky devil! gawsh! he 
never was a clear white except early Monday 
morning. 

“Well, it once happened that we had to 
move the office, in a big hurry, down two 
pair of stairs, across the street, and up one 
pair more. We wern’t bloated first floor fel- 
lers! The ‘boss’ was away to county conven- 
tion, and Billy and I and an Irishman had the 
moving todo. And that day the boy just did 
spread himself. My! how those old times do 
come back! I gave Billy, the first thing a 
full case of brevier to carry over. He hadn’t 
more than got started before I thought I had 
made a mistake, and went after him. I 
reached the door just in time to see the wind 
up ofa ‘double summerset’ down the long 
flight, and that fifty pounds of type lay in a 
long trail of pi from top to bottom! I used 
to ‘cuss’ then, like Satan. I made a ‘light- 
ning calculation’ of how long it would take to 
set up a solid column of brevier off those 
stairs, and then ‘blessed’ that boy until he 
wished he was blind and deaf. 


“But the particular thing I’m telling you 
about was the ‘grand finale’ of the day. I 
had taken down the old Washington hand 
press and gave Billy the levers to lug over. 
He couldn’t break or pi them, anyhow. But 
he was equal to the occasion; he lost one. 
When I came to set the concern up again a 
lever was gone; and the: press, of course, 
wasn’t of any earthly use without it. Hunted 
high and low—no use; couldn’t be found! 
And when I hauled Billy out from behind a 
rack where he had hid from ‘the wrath to 
come,’ he looked about scared to death. As 
I looked at him, I just took a contrary streak, 
talked to him kind and earnest, and vowed 
I'd make a good and careful printer out of 
that boy if the office could be kept together 
long enough. But that didn’t help the press; 
and the paper had to be printed that night. 
How do you s’pose I managed it? Well, sir, 
I worked off the whole hundred copies (we 
had only a hundred subscribers then) with a 
mallet and proof planer! The ‘boss’ never 
knew of the trouble, for we found the miss- 
ing lever in an ink keg next day; he was no 
printer, and only remarked that we had 
better get some better ink, or paper, or some- 
thing to make the newspaper print better. 
The boys in a neighboring office got hold of 
the ‘happenstance,’ and nick-named 
‘Cylinder Press Allen.’ I got a restless fit on 
not long after that, and left that part of the 
country, but the name followed me and 
sticks yet!” 

“But how about these new clothes?” 

“Just comhing to that. When I got to 
F¥risco—went foot-back, you know, as usual 
—I was busted, sick, clean played out! I 
crawled around to the biggest office there, 
intending to go up stairs and borrow hulf a 
dollar of the boys; but the long flight beat 
me, and I sat down in a heap on the bottom 
step, and wished I was dead! And just then 
the door of the manager’s office opened, and 
somebody said: ‘Say, old Cylinder Press,’ 
I’ve just ordered a new Bullock; but if you’ve 
got a mallet and planer with you. I'll counter- 
mand, and hire you instead!’ You might ’a 
knocked me over witha hair space--it was my 
old apprentice Billy, grown up to six feet 
and dressed up gorgeous! And what do you 
think that ‘brick’ did- he was business 





me! 





manager—lots. of rocks! He had me well 
taken care of through a fit of sickness that I 
had, and when the doctors said I could not 
stand the California climate, rigged me out 
thusly and started me back east—on the cars, 
this time. And now I’m going to be steady 
and save up my money until—bow much do 
they value this Globe Democrat at, anyhow?” 
—Printers’ Register. 


Hard Times in Boston. 





The following is an extract from. a letter 
by a country cousin temporarily in Boston to 
his mother: “You ask me what indications 
there are of hard times in Boston. On Sun- 
day at least ten thousand sleighs drawn by 
magnificent horses passed aunt’s house. 
Cousin Jo says if it were not for the hard 
times there would have been fifteen thous- 
and. Nearly every lady wears a seal skin 
sacque, but cousin Minnie told me that but 
for hard times they would all wear sable, as 
they did when her mother was a girl. At the 
theater the other night there were diamonds 
enough to fill a cornucopia, but Jo says if the 
times were better there would be no use for 
gas as the brilliants would illuminate the 
auditorium. At church last Sunday cousin 
Minnie said that she did not believe there 
were more than sixty $50 hats present, 
which she says is proof positive that busincss 
is very dull. Uncle Jogeph thinks we have 
reached what he call ‘hard pan,’ which I pre- 
sume is a kind of frosted cake that poor peo- 
ple are obliged to eat, because there are so 
many failures. Many fashionable people are 
so poor that they are not able to raise pot 
plants, but the hire them for window decora- 
tions from the florists. The hardest case of 
pure suffering that I have seen was at the 
opera, where the swell young men, in order 
to economize, were without gloves. ”— Boston 
Journal. 


Gieysers Gone to Sleep. 


Perhaps nothing in our geology is more 
novel and interesting than the extinct gysers 
and hot springs of our state. We associate 
the presence of such phenomena with the 
Yellowstone region.. But there was a period 
which closed in geologically recent times, after 
having lasted for countless centuries, when 
geysers and hot springs were among the 
most common phenomena of the plains of 
Nebraska, Kansas and Dakota. The marks 
of their former presence are found occa- 
sionally along the Niobrara. on the Upper 
Loup, and especially along the valley of the 
Republican and its tributaries. In 1868 I 
found some extinct tubes of geysers on the 
Bazile and between that stream and the 
north fork of the Flkhorn. In the summer 
of 1874, while examining a section of country 
between the Platte and Frenchmen’s Fork, I 
occasionally came across deposits of geyserite 
near and along the latter river. Afterward 
I observed them between the Beaver and 
the Republican, and along the latter river to 
the west line of the state. I bave recently 
had a conversation with Frank M. Deninney, 
of Tecumseh, who is well acquainted with 
the Republican region furtner east, and be- 
tween it and the Solomon. He reports the 
presence of mineral geyserite in countless 
places; also. of old funnel-tubes of geyser, 
some of which are exposed in excava- 


tions and occasionally in well shafts and 


borings.— Omaha Republican. 





Cure for Hog Cholera. 


Every paper in the United States ought 
occasionally to keep the fact before its readers 
that burnt corn is a sure and speedy cure 
for hog cholera. The best way is to make 
a pile of corn on the cobs, effectually scorch 
it, and then give the affected hogs free access 
to it. This remedy was discovered by E. E. 
Loeke, Hsq., at the time his distillery was 
burned in this county, together with a large 
lot of store corn, which was so much injured 
as to be unfit for use, and was hauled out 
and greedily eaten by the hogs, several of 
which were dying daily. After the second 
day not a single hog- was lost, and the dis- 
ease entirely disappeared. The remedy has 
been tried in a number of cases since, and 
never failed.— Lewiston, Lll., Guzetse. 

When the first attempt was made to man- 
ufacture porcelain in this country, some sixty 
years ago, the result was a constant succes- 
sion of failures. The English workman em- 
ployed by the Philadelphia manufacturer 
was bribed to spoil the wares in preparing 
and placing them in the kiln. ‘ His discharge 
was followed by immediate success, and since 
that date a steady advance has been made in 
the quality and diversity of porcelain and 
pottery manufactures. We used to import 
all our fine specimens from Great Britain, but 
within the last few years the industry has 
been so extended and improved that the 
English trade-mark will before long entirely 
disappear from our table ware, 
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Lake Superior. 


[Condensed from Gen. Jas, H. Baker's address before 
the Minnesota State Historical Society, January 24, 
1879.) 

The southern shore of the great lake for 
175 miles, is bounded by alternate beds of 
trap and conglomerate of the Lower Silurian 
age. In these ancient beds are veins of na- 
tive copper. That this copper-bearing region 
was resorted to in remote ages by a race of 
whom the Indians themselves have no tradi- 
tion, there is ample testimony. There are 
the opened veins, with heaps of rubbish, in 
which have been found chisels, knives, wood- 
en bowls for bailing water, levers for raising 
masses of copper, and ladders for ascending 
and descending the pits. There are other 
and abundant evidences of extensive copper- 
mining. None of the existing tribes of in- 
dians, or their known ancestors, ever worked 
these mines. The copper-miners were con- 
nected with the mound-builders, for free 
copper is found in their mounds, and free 
copper is’not found elsewhere in the United 
States than on the shores of Lake Superior. 
This necessitated and proves a great inland 
commerce between the shores of the Ohio 
river and the great lake at some. pre-historic 
period. We have but re-discovered these 
copper mines, and now supply ourselves from 
the same sources as the mound-builders. 
From their works in pottery, stone and 
metal, it is apparent that these people were 
highly civilized for that period. Their’s were 
the arts of peace and industry as shown by 
their- memorials. Who these people were, 
whither they have gone, or how they per- 
ished, is left to conjecture. They had no 
Heroditus to transmit their story, and there 
is a void in human history that fecrever baf- 
fles us. How long since they lived and 
flourished on these shores is not wholly con- 
jecture. Scientific men have given an anti- 
quity of not less than five thousand, and 
more probably seven thousand years, to the 
Swiss lake habitations recently exhumed. 
We may therefore safely say, from like data 
and reasoning, based upon memorative works, 
that five thousand years ago an active, indus- 
trious, and commercial people dwelt upon 
the shores and islands of Lake Superior. We 
are only recording upon those shores the 
monuments of a second civilization. 

The Jesuit missionaries were the first white 
men who saw the great lake. Fathers Jacques 
nd Rambault landed at Sault Ste. Marie in 
1641; Reno Mesnard came in 1660; Allvouz 
in 1665 and Marquette in 1668. The first dis- 
coverer, Father Isaac Jacques, was afterwards 
taken prisoner by the Iroquois indians, suf- 
fered the most terrible indignities, his hands 
fearfully mutilated, and he was scourged 
from village to village, when, finally ran- 
somed by a Dutch officer, he returned to his 
native France. Father Marquette, crossing 
the lake in a bark canoe, discovered the Mis- 
sissippi river on the 17th of June, 1773. Chief 
mee the tribes found in this region were 
the Chippewas and with them the French 
early formed an alliance. The Chippewas 
ue the name kitchi gummi, or big lake, to 

ake Superior. From their nomenclasure 

the missionaries called it the great, or super- 
ior lake. Schoolcraft, who spent eleven 
years of his life among these indians at the 
foot of the lake, says that the Chippewa 
name gives the idea of sea, and as a poetical 
synonym he gave it the name of “Algona,” 
which means “Sea of the Algonquins.” It is 
probable that the name of Minnesota was 
also derived from the Chippewas. 


The traders soon followed the missionaries 
to the shores of the great lake. In 1665 a 
royal edict required the traders to procure 
a license.- The first authorized trader was 
Alexander Henry, to whom, in 1765, was 
given authority for the exclusive trade of 
Lake Superior. His first stock consisted of 
the freight of four large canoes on a twelve 
months’ credit, to be paid for in beaver pelts. 
Furs were the only circulating medium, the 
“greenbacks” of that day. The pursuit of 
pelts was the one and only business of the 
era, All accounts were kept in beaver skins. 
The market prices are quoted in the old 
journals, A single blanket was worth ten 
beaver skins; ‘a common gun, twenty skins; 
a pound of powder two, and a pound of shot 
one. A pint of rum would buy anything an 
indian possessed: Some idea of the extent 
of this trade may be learned from the fact 





north shore, in three days’ trading secured 
12,000 beaver skins, besides many otter and 
marten. In 1770 papers were issued in Eng- 
land, to Mr. Henry, in company with a Mr. 
Baxter, “for a company of adventurers to 
work the copper mines of Lake Superior.” 
They opened veins on both the north and 
south shore. But the enterprise proved a 
failure. In one of their mineral expeditions 
a Russian gentleman picked up a piece of ore 
weighing eight pounds, took it to England 
aud it yielded silver at the rate of 60 pounds 
of silver to 100 pounds of ore. It was depos- 
ited in the British museum, and is the first 
recorded specimen of silver from Lake Su- 
perior. Other similar specimens were after- 
wards found by servants of the fur compa- 
nies; but such explorations were strictly pro- 
hibited, as the sole interest authorized and en- 
couraged by these great companies was the 
fur business, to which an empire was devoted 
and a race sacrificed. 

In 1784 the Northwest Fur company was 
organized at Montreal, and for a time they mo- 
nopolized the trade on the shores of the lake, 
driving out private traders. In 1798 the X. 
Y. company was organized by men who had 
been excluded from the former organization, 
and from that time there were constant quar- 
rels between the rival companies until they 
coalesced. When the Hudson’s Bay company 
began to push their trade in this direction 
there was war again and violence and blood- 
shed marked the commercial rivalry between 
the companies until a compromise and con- 
solidation was effected in 1821. 

The Lake Superior trade was in the hands 
of the French until 1759 when the English 
gained possession of the country. The trade 
on both sides of the Sault Ste. Marie re- 
mained under British control until after the 
war of 1812. In 1816 congress enacted that 
British traders and capital should be ex- 
cluded from the American lines. John Jacob 
Astor of New York went to Montreal and 
bought up all the posts and factories of the 
Northwest company south of the boundary 
line established by the Franklin treaty in 

783, and under him the American Fur com- 
pany gained control of the trade around Lake 
Superior. Their headquarters were at La 
Pointe, on an island at the head of the lake. 
In 1847 the American Fur company closed its 
business and sold its interest to Choteau (Jr. ) 
& Co., of St. Louis, who were represented by 
H. M. Rice. About the same time, Crooks, 
Borup and Oakes organized the Northern Fur 
company, which continued in existence little 
over a year, when its. property and effects 
passed by purchase into the hands of the 
St. Louis company, under Rice. In 1849 
Rice retired from the trade, and the fur in- 
terests of Lake Superior, no longer repre- 
sented by a powerful and controlling com- 
pany, soon ceased to maintain its ancient 
supremacy, and has gradually melted away 
before the advent of new interests. 


June 16th, 1820, Lewis Cass first hoisted 
the American flag at the entrance of Lake 
Superior. At that time Cass made the first 
treaty with the indians ceding territory con- 
nected with its shores. The first cession was 
a piece of country sixteen miles square front- 
ing on the Ste. Marie river. The indian title 
still existed around the entire lake. The 
great treaty at Prairie du Chien, Aug. 19, 
1825, settled boundaries between tribes, and 
granted the United States the right to search 
for and carry away metals or minerals along 
its shores. This treaty first opened the 
South Shore to commercial activity. <A 
treaty was made Oct. 14, 1842, by Robert 
Stuart, commissioner, at La Pointe, in which 
the Chippewas ceded all the land on the 
South Shore of the lake, from Fond du Lac, 


to near what is now the city of Marquette. | 


August 2, 1874, J. A. Verplank aad Henry 
Rice, concluded a treaty at Fond du Lac, by 
which the Chippewas ceded all their land 
west of the lake, south of Crow Wing river 
and north of the Watab and beyond the Miss- 
issippi. And finally, September 13, 1854, the 
Chippewas, by treaty at La Pointe, ceded 
all that land in Minnesota, known as the 
North Shore. This completed the environ- 
ment of the shores of the great lake and per- 
fected the transfer of title from its Chippewa 
possessors to the United States. 


For many years after the discovery of the 
lake the only commerce upon it was that in 
furs, which was carried by fleets of canoes. 
Schoolcraft relates that on the 9th day of 
November, 1833, ‘‘wheat in bulk and flour in 
bags and barrels were brought down from St. 
Joseph’s, through the straits of Michigan. 
Beef and wheat had been brought the season 
before.” This is the first record made of the 
shipping of native products, other than pelts, 
from any of the upper lakes. The state of 
Michigan, aided by a land grant from the 
general government, constructed a canal 
around the rapids in. the St. Mary river in 
order to furnish a navigable outlet from Lake 
Superior. This canal was finished in 1855; 
in 1868 it was ceded by the state to the 
United States, and the government has 
nearly finished a larger one by the side of the 


that Henry, in one short expedition to the | first, 


The first settlements on the shores of Lake 
Superior were the trading posts, the first of 
which was established at Sault St. Marie 
about 1670. The grand rendezyous at’Grand 
Portage was established in 1760. La Point 
and Fond du Lac were old trading posts 
when Portland, on the main shore, and Du- 
luth on Minnesota Points were started re- 
spectively in 1855 and 1856. These were con- 
solidated the ensuing year. Some early set- 
tlements were made in the copper regions. 
The first railroad to touch these waters was 
the Michigan Peninsula railroad from Green 
Bay to Marquette, in 1867. 

Lake Superior has a length of 360 miles, 
and in its greatest width 140 miles. It cov- 
ers an area of 32,000 square miles. It posses- 
ses a coast line of 1,500 miles and has a mean 
depth of 1,000 feet. While its surface rises 
to a height of 602 feet above the level of the 
sea; there are portions of its bed more than 
600 feet below the level of the Atlantic. The 
government survey has established the fact 
that this lake has a regular tidal movement, 
precisely similar to the ocean tides, though 
the fluctuations are very slight. 


Cotton Manufacture in the United States. 


At the request of a number of English mer- 
chants and manufacturers, B. F. Nourse, of 
this city, has prepared answers to a number 
of questions relating to the production of cot- 
ton goods in this country. Mr. Nourse is so 
well qualified to answer such questions, by 
being a careful investigator and being free 
from that enthusiasm often imparted by 
writers to their statements,. that his replies 
are of more than ordinary interest and value. 

The first of the inquiries relate to the prog- 
ress of cotton manufacture in the United 
States. To this Mr. Nourse replies: First, 
that the number of spinning spindles in the 
country in 1860 was 5,235,727; in 1870, 
7,132,415; in 1878, estimated, 10,500,000. 
Second, as to the amount of cotton con- 
sumed (considered in pounds gross, tare not 
deducted), cloth produced, yarn produced, 
the following statistics are given: 


Article. 1860. 1870. 1878 
Cotton, Ibs. 415,000,000 - 396,000,000 — 698,000,000 
Product, Ibs 346,000,000 + = 240,000,000 586,000,000 
Equivalent 

in yards.. 1,200,000,000 1,445,000,000 2,637,000,060 
Yds. per Ib. 3% 4'5 4'5 


In answer to the inquiry respecting the ex- 
port of cotton goods, Mr. Nourse gives the 
statistics of the trade before the war, which 
ceased during that period. He then gives 
the statistics year by year from 1870 to 
1878, both inclusive. From 1870 to 1874 the 
amount did not vary much from year to year, 
but from that date to the close of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1878, the volume of 
exports is three times as much asin 1874. In 
1870 the total number of pounds of cotton 
goods exported is estimated at 7,870,000, 
valued at $3,537,000. In 1878 the total num- 
ber of pounds was 38,684,000, valued at $11,- 
435,000—which is only 6.4 of the entire 
product. 

In reply to a question relative to the pro- 
duction of goods per laborer now as compared 
with 1860, Mr. Nourse says that mill records 
show that at the present time it is 50 percent 
more for the coarser fabrics and from 60 to 65 
per cent more in the finer. At the same time 
the labor cost per pound has been reduced only 
from 22 to 30 per cent, and that the weekly 
earnings of operatives are from 10 to 20 per 
cent more now than in 1860, while the cost 
of the same kind of living is less now than 





|then. Betvwreen 1838 and 1877 the cost of 
| labor per pound of product was reduced 40 
;per cent, and the production per operative 
| increased 330 per cent. 

| In respect to capital employed and the re- 
turns thereon, Mr. Nourse finds that in 1860 
the amount was $98,000,000, yielding a re- 
| turn of 8 per cent; in 1870, $141,000,000, 
| yielding a return of 7 per cent; in 1878 (esti- 
| mated), $508,000,000, yielding 5 per cent re- 
| turn. 

| As to the export trade, Mr. Nourse szys 
| that it is remunerative. The goods are ex- 
| ported by merchants solely for profits. The 
| tariff duty “isin no sense protective to the 
production of goods for markets, except as 
its stimulus to production has cheapened the 
| cost of production by successful home com- 
| petition. Production exceeds home con- 
‘sumption, and the excess seeks buyers for 
export. The excess suffices to depress the 
price of the whole production until exporting 
merchants find it profitable to take the sur- 
plus for foreign trade.” 

In reply to several minor inquiries Mr. 
Nourse replies: That we donot produce the 
finer qualities of goods like muslins because 
the market available for goods would not 
sustain the manufacture of sufficient magni- 
tude to be profitable; that America is making 
all the coarser grades of eatton goods at less 
cost than the same are being produced in 
England; that American made cotton ma- 
chinery is preferred to foreign and costs less; 


telligence is less in America than it was in 
England before the recent reductions; that 
the preference of American to English cotton 
goods, where the former has been introduced 
in foreign markets, is a test of their relative 
merits; that the export trade has increased 
during the last three years at an average 
rate of 60 per cent in quantity and 60 per 
cent in value, and that there is no reason 
why it should not increase unless home 
demand shall require the wkole product; 
that cotton manufacturers, with few excep- 
tions, approve of the principle ef protective 
tariff as favorable to the promotion of home 
industries and the national welfare, though 
indifferent to it in respect to their own busi- 
ness.— Boston Journal. 





Boy Wanted. 

A few mornings since a lady, living on 
Clifford street, answered the bell to find a 
bulky boy with an innocent face and peach- 
colored ears standing on the steps. He ex- 
plained that he wanted to see her husband, 
and she answered that her husband had left 
for his office. . 

“Dm the boy who sweeps out all the offices 
where he is,” said the boy, as he backed 
down the steps, “and this morning I found a 
letter in the big scrap-sack.” 

“Well, you can leave it,” she replied. 

“I—I guess I hadn’t better,” he half whis- 
pered, as he showed the small pink envelope. 

“Bey—that is—boy, let mesee that letter!” 
she said, as she advanced and extended her 
hand, 

“Oh. ’twouldn’t be ’zactly right, ma’am, 
’cause 'd know he’d gin me fifty cents.” 

“See here, boy,” she said as she felt for the 
dollar bill left her to buy coffee and tea, “you 
take this, give me the letter, and don’t say a 
word to Mr. —— about finding it.” 

“T don’t believe it’s much of a letter,” 
he remarked. 

“Never mind—hand it over—here’s your 
money!” 

“Mebbe there haint a word o’ writin’ in it, 
mum.” 

“Here—give me the letter—now go!” 

She took it and entered the house, and the 
boy with peach colored ears flew down the 
street like a cannibal going to dinner. 

in about forty seconds the woman came 
out, looked up and down the street, and the 
expression around her mouth was not happy 
and peaceful. The boy had seemed to doubt 
that there was any writing inside the envel- 
ope, but she was not quite prepared to tear 
it open and find a printed document com- 
mencing, “Whereas, default having been 
made in the conditions of a certain mort- 
gage,” etc. She wants to hold another in- 
terview with the lad. If this meets his eye 
he will please call between the hours of 8 and 
10 o’clock, a. m., when she feels the strong- 
est.—Free Press. 


Agricultural Changes in Virginia. 





Here in Virginia a slow but steady revolu- 
tion is going on, and it is odd that it does not 
affect the prosperity of the towns more than 
at present it can be said todo. This revolu- 
tion is the decay and ruin of the large estates 
which flourished under the oid regime, and 
the substitution of small farms for them. 
This is the great and important change which 
has resulted from the war, and it is as inevit- 
able as death and taxes. In France such a 
revolution was attended with great violence 
and massacre, and was accomplished sud- 
denly. Taine says that tne salient fact of 
the French revolution is that it was a violent 
and forcible transfer of landed property from 
one class to another. The change goes on 
more peaceably and slowly here, but none 
the less certainly. In the, tidewater coun- 
ties, I hear, the population once content to 
win a precarious existence by “oystering” 
and fishing for a few months and then idling 
away all the rest, are turning their attenjion 
to cultivating little farms, and find that it 
pays much better. But while there is a 
very. large class of Virginians which has 
settled down to a safe and profitable exist- 
ence as small farmers, there are thousands of 
men, young and old, who are in an uncertain 
state. They cannot make up their minds to 
the changed order of things, though their 
consciences tell theri* they 6ught so to do. 
To leave the state does not always help them, 
or the old proverb Celum non animum mu- 
tant, etce., holds forever good. “There are 
17,000 Virginians in Baltimore, and all poor,” 
said a Richmond gentleman to me yester- 
day, with a little despair in his voice; “what 
good can it do the rest of us to migrate?”— 
Cor. Boston Journal, 





The public long ago lost faith in strained 
honey which was easily counterfeited and 
now comb honey has become an object of 
suspicion. Artificial comb made of paraffine 
is filled with glucose diluted and flavored and 








that the cost of labor of equal skill and in- 


passed off for beautiful white honey. 
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Leffel’s Improved 


WATER WHEEL 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED fer (877. 


The ‘OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Perfect Tur- 
bine now in Use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest Wheels, under 
ooth the Highest and Lowest Heads used in this country. Our new Rook for 1877 

jy just published, sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & C0,, Springfield, Ohio, 
and 109 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 


CUNN, CROSS & Coa., 


Practical Millwrights and Mill Builders, 


Pians, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Flour Mill Machinery; er. Bros. Supe- 
rior Bolting Cloth; and Importers of 


FRENCH VIOLET STOCK MILL STONES, 


Agents for Porcelain and Chilled Iron Rollers. New Process Mills a Specialty. 
217 Washington Avenue, South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, = = = 


B. F. Gump 


No. 53 South Canal Street, 


Chicago, - Illinois, 


Gen’l Mill Furnisher 


Commission Merchant and 





apr2Teowtf 





oct.4 w8mo MINI. 





THE 
CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St.Paul 


RAIIIWADY 
Is THE VERY BEST LINE TO 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


AND ALL POINTS IN 


CHICAGO AGENT FOR 


GENUINE DUFOUR & CO, BOLTING CLOTHS ! 





jin atealiti d Wisconsin, 

nadie no o r Bran 

Northern Iowa, 

All numbers kept constantly in stock to supply the K 
argest order ata moment’s notice. Grit Gauze Cloths Minnesota, Dakota, 
equal in mesh to 000 to No. 6inclusive, always on hand. | M anit ob a, an d th e 
FLOUR =MILL TRIMMINGS A SPECIALTY !; Black Hills, 

Such as Rubber, Leather, and Solid-wove | (NEW YORK, 
Cotton Belting, Elevator Buckets, and Bolts, | PHILADELPHIA, 

* 72 | 

“are _ yao —— a | BALTIMORE, 

rass ire oth, Water an : eam Gauges, | WASHINCTON, 
Boiler Injectors, Pumpe, Packing, Smutters, 
Corn Shellers, Portable Mills, etc., etc., and New England, the Canadas, and all 
all necessary articles for Mills. EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. 





At Prices to Suit the Times. 


Send in Your Orders. 


Aa ROUTES 





THE CREEN MOUNTAIN nae 
Turbine Water Poa A ae S 



















is the best in the world for 
low falls and back water. | Chicago, 
Bits great durability, quick 
motion, and great power | 
make it the giant wheel | 
of the age. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis. 





The Chicago. Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the 
| only Northwestern line connecting in same Depot in 
Chicago with any of the Great Eastern and Southern 


THE Railways, and is the most conveniently located with ref- 
erence to reaching any Depot, Hotel or place of business 
SUNLICHT in that City. 
Through "Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all 
Princi Cities. 


Steel Rail Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from dust. 
Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, Miller’s 
| Safety Platform and Couplings on all Passenger Cars. 

The Finest Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping Cars. 
power. This road connects more Business Centers, Health and 
Will guarantee to keep the face and furrows free from | Pleasure Resorts, and passes through a finer country, 
glaze for three cents per day, and clean a pasted mill in | with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern line, 


15 minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery. Mill | A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
in motion, ‘no wet stones, and a benefit to the product. | Gen'l Pass, and Ticket Agt. % 


. S. MERRILL, JOHN C. GAULT, 
J. W. TRUAX, ae | =e General Manager. Ass’t Gen'l Manager, 
| Mr. G. B. Rose, of Ogdensburg, N, 
| Y., who has used one of our Impioved 
'La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
| Dressers for over a year, says in a recent 


eiimalttcl & OTH letter: 


IMPORTED BY | “he little machine is the ‘boss.’ The 


| more we see the results of its use, the better 
C.K. .B ULLO Cc ae 


| we like it.” 
; | And J. W. Donnell, writing from Mus- 
P 4ILADELPHIA PA 





y make the whitest and most 
flour and broadest bran of any | 
dress known, and require less 





D 1855. 
CHEAFES 


| catine, Iowa, says: 

“T have used your emery wheel mill stone 
dresser for nearly three years, and by its use 
have made milling a success,” 





9.6eow16t 


4 


SAMUEL CAREY, 


7 Broadway NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER 


‘——OF—— 


Burr Stones 


Bolting Cloths ! 





Lareze Stock Always on Hand! 
jan2'79wly 
THE 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAIIWAW 


OLDEST, BEST CONSTRUCTED, MOST PROGRESSIVE BEST 
EQUIPPED, ABLEST MANAGED, 


HENCE 


THE MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 
Of the Great West. 
It is to-day, and will long remain the 


Leading Railway of the West and Northwest. 
It embraces utfider one Management 


2188S Miles of Foad 
And forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CHIcaGo, CouNCIL BLUFFs & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
“CuicaGo, Sioux Crry & YANKTON LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, CLINTON, DUBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, FREEPORT & DUBUQUE LINE,” 


“Cuicaco, La Crosse, WINONA & MinNEsOTA LINE,” 
“CHicaGco, St. PauL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 
‘CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, GREEN Bay & Marquette LINE.” 





The advantages of these lines are 


1. If the passenger is going to or from any points in 
the entire Wert and Northwest, he can buy his tickets 
via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching 
his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid with Steel 
Rails; its road bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points, 

.4, Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest im- 
provements for comfort, safety and convenience, 

5. It is the only road in the West running the ceie- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

6. It is the only road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between 


Chicago and St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, 
La Crosse, Winona, Dubuque, Me- 
Gregor, Milwaukee- 


%. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains, equipped with Pullman Palace S eeping Cars. 

8, It makes connections with all lines crossing at inter- 
mediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing and 
passengers should consult their interest by purchasing 
tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agentsin the United States and Canadas. 

Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, 
& Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 

For information. Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable at 
Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Company or 


MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 





Gen’l Manager, Chicago. Gen’! Pass, Ag’t, Chicago. 





Founded by gustncsiae Carey, 17865. 


BAIRD'S 


UNO 


FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


Our new and enlarged CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL AND 
Screntiric Booxs,’96 pages, Svo; a Catalogue of Books 
on DYEING, CALICO PRINTING, WEAVING, CoTTON and 
WooLEN MANUFACTURE, 4to; Catalogue of a choice 

ion of PRACTICAL, SCIENTIFIC, and Economic 
Booxs, 4to; List of Books on STEAM AND THE STEAM 
ENGINE, MECHANICS, MACHINERY, and ENGINEERING, 
4to. List of Important Books on METALLURGY, MEt- 
ALS, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
ASSAYING, etc., 4to; two Catalogues of Buoks and 
Phamplets on Sociat ScreNcE, PoLITIcaL Economy, 
Banks, PoPpULATION, PAUPERISM, and kindred subjects 
sent free to any one who will forward his address. 

- HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 

12-27 810 WaLNuT STREET, Philadelphia. 1lt 








RAILROAD TIME TABLES. 








Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 
Arrival and Departure of Trains at La Crosse, 


LEAVE 
For Madison and Chicago............---+-..-. pm 
For Winona and the per suedacveeds 8:32am Hi 6 p ry 
VE 
Ronen Chante hetnes a yer errs 9:14am &11:15 pm 
From Winona and the North.................. 6:29 pm 
—e train from Winona ” the north passes 
TOUR. oo caine occ dacpocnnsapnacappedsanqenss 3:15am 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul B’y, 


LEAVE LA CROSSE 
and 


Portage 
Winona, Mianaspelies and St. Paul 

PN sb apicns sccaksnepinanes 8:38 a. m. & 10:41 p.m, 

ARRIVE AT LA CROSSE 

From Chicago and Milwaukee. ..8:25 a. - & 10:23 p.m. 
Portage Accomodation.......... 6:00 p. m. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Express 3: 08 a. m, & 6:25 p,m, 
All tralns daily except Sunday. 


8. 8. TS. FRED RING, mee 
General Mange: 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen‘l Pass, Ag’t. 





Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & Minn. R. R. 


- GOING NORTH. 






Leave Chicago. . --10:30 am 9:15 pm 
Clinton..... . 4:12 pm 3:17am 
Arrive at Dubuque. 7:38pm 6:45am 
Leave 8:00 am 
Arrive at Lansing ... 12:45 pm 
Leave | Cp ubenes eenannee 1:12pm 
Arrive at La Crosse............. 3:48 pm 
GOING SOUTH. 
Leave La Crosse.........--.---- 12:48 pm 
Arrive at Dubuque bavesectivedé . 7:47 pm 
ON RR ree . 6:15am 8:45 pm 
Arrive at Clinton............... 9:2% am 12:24am 
S  & {OMOMMRL c cite scssaend 3:40 p m 7:00am 
VOLGA BRANCH, 

IN TE, oniks cnccvcs vaneevacatesenees 2:40pm 
DUTT a Gh WMONRD sa c's Bid cdevesidvebecsviecsa 9:40 pm 
TOTO WOGRIIR Sonn ccm epasncdecncnhcpeie cjeyissen 6:00 am 
OUT Oe DIUGIR os ccccnebashdtessnesescese 1:20pm 





Clean Your Boilers ! 


After four years of use, Lye & Zimerle’s 
Anti-Incrustation Compound is conceded to be 
The Best Boiler Compound in America. 
It will positively prevent new scale from 
forming, and will gradually bring out the old. 
It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure 
the iron; put it toany test desirable. It will 
stop foaming almost instantly, and will hold 
the water quiet. 


We Can Furnish References in Almost Every State 


in the Union. It isa liquid, and put up in barrels— 
14 bbls. and ¥{ bbls. In ordering, give size of Boilers, 
well er rain water, and kind gf mineral. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 

LYE & ZIMERLE, Manf'rs. 


1.8wlyr Delphos, Ohio. 





Messrs, Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 

The reputation of the late Keota mills 
is all due to the Improved Emery Wheel Mill 
StoneDresser. After our mill was burned 
I was employed by Messrs. Whitcomb & Rose- 
crans of Sigourney, Iowa, to take charge of 
their mill which was run down and had no 
reputation at all. The first thing I did was 
to order one of your Improved Emery Dress- 
ers, After refitting the mill and dressing up 
the buhrs with the Emery Wheel we started 
off on a high grade of flour. Now the repu- 
tation of the mill is second to none and we 
are running night and day. 

Yours truly, B. R. STICKLEY, 

Sigourney, Iowa Sept., 24, 1878. 
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Sergeant’s Self Adjusting 
MILL BUHR DRIVER 





Our driver has been thoroughly tested and is now used 
in nearly every leading mill in Minnesota and in many 
mills in other states where they are being fast introduced. 
Wherever used they have never failed to give unqvali- 
fied satisfaction. 


We Cuarantee: 
1st. That our driver gives the most sensitive and per- 
fect drive and back lash of any driver in the world. 
2d. That it allows the miller to obtain a perfect run- 
ning balance at all times even though the spindle be out 
of tram. 
8d. That it gives and maintains a perfect uniformity 
oftunner to bed stone thereby making a stronger and 
better colored flour and saving from two to four pounds 
of wheat per barrel of flour. 
4th. That the ease of the Driver and running balance 
is so complete, that it will, with the same power, grind 
from one to two bushels more per hour. 
5th. That both the driving sides and back lash sides 
have a perfect bearing on the bail and never neceesitate 
fitting of irons. 
th. That it will stop the wheat wash and help per- 
fect the faces of both runner and bed stone. 
7th, That in starting, running or stopping or in any 
change of motion of the water wheel or engine, there is 
never any thumping of the runner on the bed stone. 
8th, That with our Driver all the buhrs in any mill 
can be balanced on one spindle and when so balanced 
any runner will run on any one of the spindles, 
9th, Satis the Driver is durable and will give Per. 


fect Satisfactio 
ets i action Wanted. Any information concern- 
ing Bail and Driver cheerfully given. Send for circulars, 


Sapa Mill Bube Driver Company, 


ox 383, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


PROCLAMATION! 


Why is Milling not 1 not more profitable? 
Because at least twenty per cent of all 
the capital employed in buying wheat is 
used without producing any profit, on 
account of making so much low grade 
flour. Can fifty per cent of all the flour 
made in the United States be raised from 
25 to 50 cents per barrel? I assert 
positively that it can by adopting my 
system of bolting and purifying. Mill- 
ing can never be made profitable until 
all the low grades and first flour are 
raised in value by purification. Flour 
now selling for $3 per barrel can be 
raised to $5. ‘There is not one mill in a 
hundred but is deficient in purifying ca- 
pacity. Millers sending their address 
will be supplied with Hunter’s latest illus- 
trated circular, describing his process of 
purifying and rebolting, free of cost. 

Caution—In buying purifiers, beware 
of disintegrating machines that whip and 
beat the middlings, converting them into 


a low grade flour. 
P ANDREW HUNTER, 
i 1.17wtf Rochester, N. Y. 


E. H. GRATIOT’S 


WHEAT HEATER. 


This is the only Heat- 








er made of Heavy Cop- 
he tested at 175 pounds 
pressure; and that heats 
Lats and every grain of 
wheat evenly, drawing 
the moisture in the berry 
to the outside or bran, 


{therepy thoroughly 
toughening the bran 
mn the hardest and 
idryest spring or winter 
wheat. 

Send for circular te 


GRATIOT BROG,, Platicvitic, Wis, 

















THE CHAMPION 


py Middlings Pure 


Patented April 18, 1876; Reissued Feb. 20, 1877. 





The Only Perfect Middlings 
Purifier in Existence. 





Saves all the Fine as well as the Coarse Middlings. 
Operates equally well on both Spring and Winter Wheat 


Middlings. seis 


Cheapest Middlings Purifier Made, 


Adapted to Mills of large or small capacity. Now in 
successful operation in a large number of the Best Mills in 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Wisconin, Kentucky and Ohie. 


Perfect Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Send for Circular, Price List, Testimonials, Etc. 
Address, 


Reel Z Seyler, 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


Cedarville, Stephenson Co., Ill. 





The Victor Heater, 


Invented by, 
PETER PROVOST, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Patented May 21, 1878. 





The Best Machine in the market. Ithas now been in | 
operation for over eight months, and has been thoroughly 
tested in every particular, and gives Perfect Satisfac- 
tion. Every Machine Warranted. If not satisfactory 
after 30 days trial it may be returned to me at my ex- 
pense. It makes whiter flour, cleaner bran, and saves 
from ten to fifteen per cent of power. 

Boilers and fixtures furnished for Water Mills at 
reasonable figures. 


J. W. BIRDWELL, Gen’! Ag’t, 
vug2 wtf. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Improved Little Giant Purifier Still | 


Preferred. 
Headquarters Grand Exposition of Minnesota Agricul- | 








tural and Mechanical Association, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 1, 1878. 

By request, we, the undersigned, Committee on Flour, 
having examined the products of the Improved Little | 
Giant Middlings Purifier of Major L. 8. Reynolds (now | 
sold by Gen, D. Reynolds), endorge and confirm the | 
foregoing report of twelve leading millers of the city of | 
Minneapolis to Col. W. 8. King, President, giving their | 
reasons why they prefer the Little Giant to any other | 
Purifier, to wit: Its greater simplicity, little power or | 
attention required, greater capacity and durability, and | 
keeping cloths clean without brushes. 

EpMUND LEVERING, t 
Joun P. CasEy. Committee. 

For circulars and prices of Little Giants, also Improved 
Flour Bolte, Bran Dusters and Brush machines, 

Address, Gen. D, BR. 
octll-eowts 


Wm. RICHMOND, Lockport, N New York. 


maweeaoranen OF THE 











THE 


NIAGARA BRAN DUSTER 


EMPIRE CONICAL BRAN OQUSTER 


AND THE 


RICHMOND 
GRAIN SEPARATORS 


SEND FOR 





DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. 





The Hughes Bran Duster, 


Patented Aug., 14, 1877. 


Only First Class Duster in the Market. 


Unequalled in SIMPLICITY and DURABILITY, 
and WARRANTED te save enough over any other 
duster in the market to pay for itself in six months. 


Send for a descriptive price list and references to 


Stephen Hughes & Co., 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 


eowtf 








ORUNDUM TOOL. 


EXOT EX:! Patented Jan, 28, 1877. 


| 
The Nicollet House, |. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Having purchased this day the furniture and all inter- 
ests of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
Nicollet House, we respectfully announce to the traveling 
public that we shall endeavor to restore and materially 
enhance the reputation which the house had under our 
| former management, with the assurance that at the Nical- 
| let will be found every requisite and comfort of a first class 
hotel. Prices graded from $2 to $3 per day. 

F, 8. GILSON & Co., Owners and proprieters. 

Minneapolis, Aug 12, 1877, sepTttt 


PRICES REDUCED: 
THE 


ECLIPSE! 


Combines more good points 
than any other 


Water Wheel 


IN THE MARKET. 
IMustrated Catalogue Free, 








A Tool FOR CUTTING, LEVELING and POLISHING the 
FURROWS and FACE of MILL STONES. Many of the 
best mills in Amerca are using them. For Facing down 
high places on the buhr this Tool has no equal, and can 
be done much better, and in one-sixth the time, than with 
the mill pick. Over 5,000 Millers using them, and the 
Stillwell & Bierce Manf’ Co demand constantly increasing. Price $2. 50; or sent by 
Se cron ome, © "| astaesaaae saan eeepc dae 
wrideowt ’ ty novdeow tf 
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WHEAT HEATER INFRINGE: 
MENT, 


We are proprietors of what is known as the “Hunt Ma- 
chine,” for which letters patent, No. 130,430, was 
granted to J.C, Hunt, Aug 18, 1872, The construction 
of this Seeger gee! principally of a steam drum or 
cylinder, with vertical pipe or tubes enclosed 
ebithin it for Shs passage of the wheat to -be heated. 
It having come to our knowledge that certain parties in 
Minnesota and Illinois are manufacturing and offering 
for sale machines of like construction which are infringe- 
ments upon our patent, we would, therefore, caution all 
mill owners against buying any Heaters of the above or 
similar description, excepting those made by us or under 
our license. 

We would respectfully ask all millers and mill owners 
to carefully look into this matter, and we will afford them, 
ample facilities for a thorough investigation. We do not 
wish to make millers or mill owners any trouble but we 
shall protect our rights under our letters patent. 

We will furnish the Hunt machine to any parties who 
may wish them, though we do not recommend them as 
the best, as we believe the Gratiot Improved Wheat 
Heater to be the best and only perfect wheat heater 
extant. 

We can indemnify all millers using heaters purchased 
of us or our agents, GRATIOT BROS, 

Piatteville, Grant Co., Wis., Nov. 7, 1878, 11,2913 


TO CUSTOM ‘MILLERS—READY 
RECKONING CARDS, 


Every Miller should have half a dozen. By 
the table printed thereon the amount of flour, 
middlings and bran from any quantity of 
wheat can be determined in -a’ few. ‘secdnds} 
taking one-eighth toll and ‘making ample de- 
duction for cleaning etc. etc. Highest Rec- 
ommendations. Millers save time, never 
make a mistake, and will always have them. 
Price 2 for 50 cents; 5 for $1.00. 

ddress LORD BROS. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin. 








Self Raising Flour. 


I will forward to any address on receipt of 
five dollars, my Self Raising Flour receipt 
with full details. 

This receipt is very valuable to millers as 
the profit on one barrel of prepared flour 
will more than pay for the receipt. I have 
received letters saying my receipt is all I 
claim for it. For baking no yeast or salt is 
required, nothing to do but to mix the flour 
with cold water or milk, the same for buck- 
wheat flour or corn meal. I guarantee my 
receipt to give the results I claim for it. 

It Address, WILMER KIPE, 

1703 Willington St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GOOD CHANCE 


For a mah with small means. We have for 
sale a steam flouring and grist mill, with 
which is connected a planing mill and wood 





working shop, well supplied with machiner,. | 


Located in one of the richest farming sec- 
tions of Wisconsin; and has a good custom 
business. Reason for selling is the failing 
health of one of the owners. Address, 
OSTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 

La Crosse, Wis. 


NOTICE. | 


The RICHMOND CiTY MILL WORKS of 
Richmond, Ind., has ng@onnection whatever 
with any other mill furnishing house in the 
United States. Its offices, shops, patterns, 
tools, and machinery are located at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Its mechanical departments are 
under the direct management of experts of 
life-long experience, and all work is fully 
guaranteed. Address all communications, 
plainly, to the 

RIcHMOND CrTy MILL WoRKsS, 
Richmond, Ind. 


A BARGAIN, 


We have for sale a first class steam mill; 
stone building, 35 by 50 feet; 4 run 4 feet 
buhrs; 3 sets Porcelain Rolls; 2 sets chilled 
iron rolls; 5 purifiers; 8 reels; and a full and 
complete outfit of the latest improved ma- 
chinery. A No. 1 facilities for receiving wheat 
and shipping flour. Mill running steadily on 
merchant work. Fuel very cheap. Best of 
reasons given for selling. Address for further 
particulars, 

OSTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, . 
La Crosse, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 


On account of ill health of the senior part- 
ner, we offer for sale the Clzdrwater Mills, 
containing four run of four feet stones and 
all the late improved machinery necessary to 
make a first class mill, All required infor- 
mation can be had by writing to the firm, 

DAVIS & BEAL, St. Cloud, Minn. 
may31ttf 


1.31w4* 














FOR SALE. 


One of Fargusson’s No. 2 Hawk Hye 
Double Zig Zag Separators and Oat Extract- 
ors. It has been used about one and one-half 
years and will be sold cheap. Address, 

OSTRANDER, ‘HoPPiIn & DEAN, 

11, 20wtt La Crosse, Wis, 





Otis A. Pray. A. L. Miner. Chas, Evans Holt. 


Mill Furnishing 
and Iron Works. 


0. A. PRAY & 60, 


Cor. Ist St. and 5th Ave. South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 


We manufacture and Deal in ALL ARTICLES pertaining 
to Milling which have been 


Proved First Class--None Better 


Examine the following Partial list, and if you want 
anything in the line of Mill Furnishings or Machinery 
Castings, etc., address or call on us as above: 


DU’. FOUR: & CO.’S BOLTING CLOTH; 
Superior to anything in the World, 
Eioyt’s Belting; 


‘AMERICAN TURBINE Water Whee! 


Acknowledged far ahead of all others. We are sole 
poreny > 163 aa and Agents for the State of Minne- 
sota fo! 


DOWNTON’S PATENT CRUSHER 
FOR MIDDLINGS; 
CRATIOT’S Patent Heater for Wheat 
Eic,, Ete., Ete. 


Lowest Living Prices, and Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
apr20wtf 





THE THOMPSON 


Turbine Water Wheel 


The most scientific ap- 
plication of the water 
ever made, 

This Wheel Has No Su- 
perior in the World, 


AWARDED 


‘4 Bronze Medal and Diploma 


—aT— 





CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 
Union City, Pa. 


Address: 


1.10w52.. 





THE CELEBRATED 


EUREKA COIL SPRINC 


For WEALD a 





The only Spring ever awarded Centennial and Gold 
Medals. This is the Spring of which D. KR. Sparks, 
President Illinois Millers’ Association, says: “We are 
only sorry that we did not get them at first.” Does not 
cure but prevents backlash. dress 


JOHN A. HAFNER, 39 Water St., 
Pitighurgh........ Gesbimeeie ss. socanel Pennsylvania. 





IMPORTANT TO MILLERS! 


BENTON’S PATENT 


[Jiamond Min Stone [Jresser 


For facing, cracking and furrewing. 


The saving of time and labor and the-cost of picks, will 
soon cover the price of the machine, whilst the improve - 
ment in the quantity and the quality. of the flour, render 
it indispensable to good milling. 


For particulars apply to: 


Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser Oo., 


11.1 La Crosse, Wisconsin. “'** wtf 





A SPECIAL INVITATION 


Is hereby extended to all Millers and Mill- 
men who may be in Minneapolis to make 
their Headquarters at the office of J. W. 
Birdwell, room 1, up stairs at No, 221, Wash- 
ington Avenue, South. They will be heart- 
ily welcomed and every effort made to make 
their stay in Minneapolis both pleasant and 
profitable, tf 


as 





‘The Best and the © heapest. 


THE CELEBRATED CRAIK 








Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





The Only Water Wheel in the World that 


gives as high a Percentage on Partial as on Full 


Cate. 


We 
wheel. 


Is Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction. 


It excels all others in the follow- 


invite 
It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 


the attention of Millers and others using water power to 


our 


or it may be returned at-our expense. 
ing points: 

t. Both buckets and chutes are made of wrought iron, giving great 
strength to the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both 
breakage and loss of power from undue friction of the water in passing through 
the wheel. 

2. From the peculiar construction and shape of the buckets, the water 
is concentrated on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part 
gate, thus giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be 
obtained by any other wheel. 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no possibility 
of their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the movable gates are 
so constructed th:t the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes 
against the buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is run- 
ning at part gate, thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel 
is running at full gate. 

As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every purchaser, we offer to ship them to any part of this or any 
foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and allow a suffi- 
cient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non-satisfaction will 
bear the expense of re-shipment. 


For Circulars and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF'G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated Craik Driver for Mill Stones, 


The only Perfect Frictionless, Self-adjusting Driver in the World. 


When Used in Connection with 


CRAIEK’S PATENT BA IL, 
WE GUARANTEE a BETTER GRADE and GREATER YIELD of FLOUR 


with this device than with any other in the market. The change can easily 
be made on any kind of spindle without altering its present form, and competent 
men will be sent to any part of the union to make the change, sufficient time 


being allowed to test its merits before paying for it. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


ORAIK TURBINE MANF'G 00,, La Crosse, Wis, 
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THE LATEST IMPROVED 


La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. 
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ver to 
+ and 
On. Machine on Bed Stone. Machine on Runner. 
ollow- 
a a a ann 
ve: | [I$ the Most Complete and Greatest Labor Saving Device for Dressing Mill Stones 
both 
rough ESver Invented! 
water , | 
part Read the following Letters from some of our Customers: 
jot be Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: 
The Emery Wheel Dresser is destined to become one of the most popular The Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser which has been 
ibility inventions belonging to the milling business. | We are making the best grade of] in use for the last ten months in our mill has given entire satisfaction. It gives a 
25 are flour that is made anywhere in these three counties—Keokuk, Washington and perfect surface and is one of the best labor saving machines that ever came to our 
ieshns Jefferson.. Yours truly, notice. ; : HosaART, SHULER & Co. 
SMITH, STICKLEY & SMITH. Minneapolis, Minn. 
run- Keota, Iowa, February 25, 1878. a 
wheel ’ ; Y ak ne | Mecess: Ostrander, Hoppin & pam, La Crosse, Wis.: 
Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean P Pe Wis GENTLEMEN: We have had your Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill 
b ’ 
: Boke . |Stone Dresser in use for four months and are much pleased with it. We can 
o the GENTLEMEN: | like the machine very aie and think it is a great im- , : - 
: : ‘ say that it saves labor and does better work than can be done with the pick. 
provement.over the one I have been using. I do not see how anyone can object . 
r any 4 : s ae Yours truly, P. A. & S. SMALL. 
to it now, for it seems to me that all possible objections have been removed by York, P l 
suffi- a hee ‘ ork, Pa., July 31, 1878. 
the recent improvements. I could not run the mill without it. me 
will Your Friend, JAMES JONES. Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, W Vis.: 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12, 1877. Everything goes lovely with me., I shall have to attribute a great share of 
Pa my success to you, for if it had not been for your Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean, La Crosse, Wis.: Dresser, I am afraid I should have come out at the small end of the horn. ‘The 
be GENTLEMEN: Please send us by express a furrowing wheel for our machine} owners of this mill would never have agreed to spend so much time on the stones 
—send C. O. D. or we will send postoffice order for bill. We have furrowed out) to fit them as they have to be to do good work. There is no use talking, your 
five run of four and one-half feet buhrs with the wheel that came with the ma-) Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser is ¢he thing to get a stone in shape with. It 
chine, and are satisfied it has done more than its share of work. We are better) takes much less time and money than to do the work by hand, and. the work is 
1S pleased with your machine every day. MaRSHALL, KeNNEDYsS & Co. way ahead of hand work when it is done. J. S. Ovorn. 
sUs Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1878. Decorah, Iowa, March 3, 1878. 
CAUTION:=-=-All Mili Owners are hereby cautioned against buying any Mill Stone Dressing Machines on which either Emery Wheeis 
or Corundum Wheels are used, except such machines as are made by us and known as the Improwed Ina Crossoce Eimery 
ay Wheel Mill Stome Dresser. All other machines using Emery or Corundum wheels are direct infringements of the patents under 
which our machines are licensed. We would respectfully ask all Mill Owners to carefully look into our rights in this matter, and will afford 
UR them ample facilities for a thorough Investigation. We do not wish to make Millers or Mill Owners any trouble, but we. shall “protect our rights 
asily secured to us by Letters Patent of the United States, and ask that they respect those rights so as to save themseives trouble. We are manufac- 
tent turing and have our machines constantly on hand for sale, so that parties can have no reason for buying infringing machines. 
belt OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 


Send for our New Illustrative and Descriptive Circular, Prices, etc. 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, La Crosse, Wis, 
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THE GARDEN CITY 


MIDDLINCS PURIFIER. 


¥ 






NEARLY 2,000 IN USE. 
‘G33.L.NVaVNO NOILOVASILVS 





IN SIMPLICITY UNRIVALLED; 
IN RESULTS ATTAINED UNEQUALLED; 
IN QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP UNEXCELLED. 


Highest Award at Centennial Exhibition, 


And in Fact 


WHEREVER SHOWN! 


Descriptive Circulars in English or German Mailed Free upon Application. 


COLLINS & GATHMANN, 


S. W. Cor. Washington and Clinton Sts., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENCINE! 





Ordinary Engine, Guaran- 


teeing to Save One-Third Fuel. 
“LAIHdMUWVd SNIONS 4Od SALIOM.=1 





— 


ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 


Builders of All Classes of 


ES NGINE:S AND BOILERS. 


We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators. 
dec6wlyr 


Will Replace 





HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


The Victor Brush Scourer ? 


Made by the 


Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company, Moline, Iino, 


If not, send for Illustrated Circular, giving full description, price, size, 
ete., as it isthe Latest and Best Brush Scourer out. Try it and you 
will say so yourselves, They are also the sole manufacturers of the Victor 
Smutter, Barnard’s Dustiess Wheat Separators, and Oat and Weed Extrac. 
tors, and the unrivalled Eureka Flour Packers. 





























Palmer’s ‘Boss’ Purifier 


| The Best Purifier in the ‘Market ! 
| Fend foe Full Paeticulatsand Peéices, to 
| ’ _ M. PALMER, Manufacturer, 


West Saiem, Wisconsin. 


Established in 1856. 


jan3wtf 












THE “EUREKA” THE “EUREKA” THE “EUREKA” 
Smut and Separating Machine, Brush Finishing Machine. SEPARATOR. 

We continue, as heretofore, to manufacture in the best possible manner the 
Wheat Cleaning Machinery here illustrated. On and after January 1, 1879, we 
will discount from our former prices of all our wheat cleaning machinery, 15 per 
cent, with an additional cash discount of 10 per cent if cash is paid in 30 days 
from date of shipment. ~~ 

WE ALSO KEEP FULL STOCKS OF 


Genuine Dufour & Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 


HOWES, BABCOCK & CO., 
Silver Creek, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 


RELIANCH WORKS 





= = SSS SS 


4 — ii 


off } 


ALLIS & CO., Propr’s, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., 


MILL BUILDERS F FURNISHERS. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF—— . 


The Improved Corliss Engine, 


—_-AND—— 


| 
| WEGMANN’S PATENT PORCELAIN ROLLER MILLS, 


For particulars and prices, address, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








John C. ExXigsins. 
Manufacturer and Dresser of 


MIL... PIck.s 
167 West Kinzie Street, 
CHICACO. 





Dickinson’s Pioneer Mill Stone 
Dressing Machines; simple, effective 
and durable. Also Black Di ds, or Cart t 


ii 


has not been destroyed by work- 











shaped or crude—furn set or sharpened, suitable | ‘2g, and if not superior to any work produced in this 
i country, there will be no charge for the same. A stronger 
We guarantee all these Machines and give | sll kinds of Milt'Stone Dressers or other ‘mechanical | Sony ig unnecessary for any purpose, Orders by mail 
: time for Trial. aptlattf JOHN DICKINSON, reer ice an” Wins chieerne: siege on eh TOUR 
Gectional View of Victor Brush Scourer, + 2 alwis 64 Nassau St., New York, ‘ proper address iseithey wthe boxorinside, feb&iwif 


Jan. 31,1879, 
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